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"ARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPONDENT. | 
T is necessary to speak first of the fashions of 
the coming season. We will begin with straw 
bonnets, which are the first sign in the feminine 
toilette that winter has disappeared. Bonnets are 
more and more varied; that is to say, of all the 
details of dress they are the most individual, ev- 
ery lady being fully at liberty to suit her own taste, 
age, style of face, and even her purse. Hitherto 
colored straw bonnets have chiefly been black, or 
at most maroon, the effort made a few years since 
to introduce those of all colors having proved a 
failure. This year, however, the fashion has been 
revived with a certainty 
of success ; -we shall have 
bonnets of all colors,as | 
of all shapes, and even 
mixed. For instance, a | 
Surah or satin crown with 
a brim of lace straw— 
white, yellow, or any oth- 
er color; this brim is 
lined with silk either of 
the same color as the 
crown or contrasting with 
it. Dress bonnets will be 
trimmed with birds-of- 
paradise. The Spanish 
bonnet of black straw, 
with the brim turned up 
all around, and trimmed 
with blonde, is charming 
—with a charming face. 
There are also the mel- 
on bonnet, similar to the 
négligé morning hat worn 
by men, and the Mar- 
cotte, half beret and half 
cap, either with or with- 
out strings. 

Among new fabrics 
must be mentioned the 
coarse toile de laines, re- 
sembling the Limousins, 
with fine stripes of sever- 
al bright colors on a neu- 
tral ground, shading from 
beige to red, dull blue, or 
black and red. These will 
be combined with plain 
materials, and will be es- 
pecially used for travel- 
ling and morning dress- 
es. Algerian or bayadere 
stripes, employed for trim- 
ming plain fabrics, are in- 
creasing in favor. Some 
of the most fashionable 
modistes, who pride them- 
selves on originality and 
exclusiveness, are using 
shaded plush for spring 
corsages, to be worn with 
wool or silk skirts; but 
this fashion will be con- 
fined to the few, as much 
skill is needed to arrange 
all the pieces composing 
the corsage in such a man- 
ner that the shaded plush 
will not make stout. fig- 
ures look stouter, and thin 
ones still more emaciated. 

There are many styles 
of corsages, which are al- 
most as individual as bon- 
nets. One thing is fixed: 
the skirt will be more 
bouffant below the waist, 
80 as to support the skirt 
of the basque when one 
is worn. For the trans- 
parent fabrics of summer 
dresses the corsages will 
be pleated and crossed 
like those of half a cen- 
turyago. Young girls will 
wear round waists with 
sashes which will some- 
times be broad enough to 
cover the entire front of 
the waist, and which will 
be tied behind with very 
short ends. The pleated 
waists will have three or 





four pleats on each side, which will be sewed into 
the shoulder seams. The front will be crossed 
under the belt, and the somewhat wide opening 
will be filled in with a bouffant fichu of light mus- 
lin. This kind of fichu will also be worn over 
high-necked corsages, being fastened with the aid 
of a flower. There will also be numerous plas- 
trons made of several rows of lace, and almost 
as long as the basque, when one is worn. White 
laces will be more than ever used to trim sum- 
mer and spring toilettes, the manufacturers hay- 
ing succeeded in producing the prettiest and 
most tasteful kinds at a price low enough to per- 
mit a prodigality that may be insane without be- 
ing ruinous. Some dressmakers, for instance, pro- 
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Fig. 1.—Open-steeveD MANTLE with Hoop.—Cur Parrern, No. 3065; 
Price 20 Cents.—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IT., Figs. 7-12.) 





pose to use from a hundred and fifty to three 
hundred and fifty yards of white lace on a sum- 
mer dress. 

The ball season is becoming more and more 
prolonged, and on the toilettes worn we see the 
germs of what will be worn hereafter at the casi- 
nos, watering-places, and summer réunions. Many 
of these toilettes are made of plain tulle—white, 
pink, blue, vin de Champagne, and, above all, b/é ; 
clair de lune (a very light greenish-blue) is es- 
pecially in vogue. The skirts of these dresses 


are entirely covered with narrow flounces a little 
more than an inch wide, quite plain, not hemmed, 
and arranged in large hollow pleats, the whole 
effect being as light as a summer cloud. 


On the 





Fig. 2.—Came’s-Harn MANTLE. 
For description see Supplement. 


newest of these dresses the flounces are set on 
almost one over the other, the bottom one resting 
on a puffing of satin sewed on the satin under- 
skirt. The flounces extend to four or five inches 
below the waist, where they are replaced by flat 
draperies, extending over the hips, and made of 
the same tulle. The low-necked waist is trimmed 
with tulle draperies, and edged around the top 
with a tulle ruche. There are no sleeves, only 
epaulets, on one of which is set an aiguillette bow 
made of narrow satin ribbon, with the ends bound 
with silver. Over the front of the waist is spread 
in immense sash, at least ten inches wide, which 
forms a series of loops behind that takes the place 
of the looping of the back breadths. According 
to the latest fashion, a 
small bustle supports the 
skirt below the waist. 
For the coming season, 
despite the infinite varie- 
ty of corsages, or, per- 
haps, indeed, on account 
of this very variety, there 


is a certain method in 
their use. For instance, 
jacket corsages will be 


worn in the morning and 
for street suits; 
sages of somewhat more 
dressy toilettes will have 
cut-away basques, and 
will be pointed in front, 
or else will be made with 
points in the front and 
back, with revers set on 
the lower part of the 
waist. 

There is worn every- 
where, at all hours, and 
with all 


the cor- 


dresses, an im- 
mense quantity of flow- 
ers—above all, of roses 
of every color, and from 
the most uncultivated to 
the choicest kind. There 


is no corsage, fichu, or 
bonnet without a clus- 
ter of flowers. During 


the last fortnight chignons 
have made their appear- 
ance composed wholly of 


flowers without foliage, 
but the effect was not 
pre tty. 


At this season the 
greater part of the trav- 
elling dresses are made 
up. Besides those of de- 
| jaine, there are many of 
plain wool; among oth- 
ers, of very light navy 
blue cloth. One of this 
kind has just been pre- 
pared for a young bride. 
The plain skirt is trimmed 
with twelve rows of stiteh- 
ing. In the back there is 
a cluster of pleats, simu- 
lating the ordinary loop- 
ings; these pleats are 
mixed with plain silk 
of the same color, and 
among them is placed a 
searf, tied loosely behind, 
like a child’s sash. This 
scarf is made of the same 
stuff as the dress, and is 
trimmed with three rows 
of stitching. The trim- 
ming of the front is com- 
posed of three rows of 
the tiniest passementerie 
buttons, of the same 
color as the dress, set 
from the throat to the 
hem, and numbering hun- 
dreds. 
| There is a revival of 
| polonaises, but in a great 
ly modified shape. Some- 
times they are entire 
dresses, onlya little short- 
er than the skirt over 
which they are worn; 
sometimes, on the con- 
trary, they simply consist 
of panels of the stuff in- 
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serted among the trimmings of the dress, and 
made, like the corsage, of a different material 
from the skirt. Among long dresses some are 
composed as follows: short skirt of black satin ; 
extremely long square train of the same satin, 
draped very high on one side, on the hip ; basque- 
waist of antique stuff, with a black ground flow- 
ered with dull soft colors, opening over a plas- 
tron of white lace, spangled all over with metal, 
and glittering as if jewelled. Metal laces—gold, 
silver, and steel—are much in vogue. Ruches 
made of metal lace with a black ground are al- 
ways lined with plain black silk lace. 
Emme.ing Raymonp. 





THE SOWER. 
A PAINTING BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET.* 
By tux Avtrnor or “Joms Hatirax, GENTLEMAN,” 


In the dim dawning sow thy seed, 
And in the evening stay not thy hand. 
What it will bring forth, wheat or weed, 
Who can know, or who understand ? 
Few will heed; 
Yet, sow thy seed. 
See, the red sunrise before thee glows, 
Though close behind thee night lingers still, 
Flapping their fatal wings come the black foes, 
Following, following, over the hill. 
No repose! 
Sow thou thy seed. 
We too went sowing in glad sunrise: 
Now it is twilight; sad shadows fall. 
Where is the harvest? Why lift we our eyes? 
What could we see? But our God seeth all. 
Fast life flies: 
Sow the good seed. 
Though we may cast it with trembling hand, 
Spirit half broken, heart sick and faint, 
His winds will scatter it over the land, 
His rain will nourish and cleanse it from taint. 
Sinner or saint, 
Sow thy good seed. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
rncabsaet i Aprit 16, 1881. 


‘NEW STORY BY F, W. ROBINSON. 


The opening chapters of a new story by this pop- 
ular novelist, entitled 
“THE WOMAN WHO SAVED HIM,” 
will be found in No, 1267 of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY, éssued March hw 

















HARPER'S YOUN G PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 74 of HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
March 29, contains“ The Magic Wand,” a story 
of old Wilmington, by HOWARD PYLE, éllustrated 
by the author ; an interesting paper on “ Mount- 
ain- Peaks,” illustrated ; Chapter Sixteen of “ Toby 
Tyler,” in which Toby makes his first appearance 
in the ring, before the public, as a rider, illustrated ; 
“A Hero in Seven Pieces,” by MARY A. BARR; 
“ In, Out of the Storm,” the story of a lamb, illus- 
trated; a full-page picture entitled “ Washing- 
Day”; “ How the Boys Fooled Uncle Budge,” 
a capital story for the ist of April, by Kate R. 
McDowELL ; Chapter Nine of “ Phil’s Fairies,” 
ilinstrated; a full page of musical “ Pinafore 
Khymes,” with six tlustrations ; a very interest- 
ing Post-office Box ; “ The Tally-Ho,” an illus- 
trated poem ; Puazles,a Personation, Comics, and 
a variety of ‘other interesting matter. 


grace, accomplishments, genius, adventure, 
wit, or brilliant powers of talk. Thither 
come the poets, authors, journalists, artists, 
musicians, actors, scholars, statesmen, diplo- 
matists, foreigners of culture and esprit. 

At the fashionable assemblies which the 
Morning Post chronicles, etiquette and pre- 
scription are absolute. Toilettes are mag- 
nificent ; the guests arrive at midnight ; sup- 
per, served at three, is a banquet of APICIUs, 
set forth in silver and gold and even more 
precious porcelain; and the guests drive 
home by daylight, haggard in their belated 
splendor. 

The hours of the higher society, on the 
other hand, are as early as London hours 
can be. The arrivals begin about nine, and 
the house is usually empty again by mid- 
night. Tea is offered in the dressing-room, 
or the simplest of refreshments, always in- 
cluding that cheering brew, stand in one 
of the reception-rooms during the evening. 
Full dress is exceptional, though not inap- 
propriate. Members of Parliament (always 
the most eminent of that convocation) drop 
in in morning suits. If the guests are going 
elsewhere later in the evening, they are in 
grand toilette. Otherwise the ladies wear a 
pretty home dress, and the gentlemen frock- 
coats if they prefer. In this friendly atmos- 
phere minds sit at ease, and the general talk 
is finer, probably, than anywhere else where 
English is spoken. 

What is very noticeable is the large pro- 
portion of beautiful and beautifully dressed 
women, who give to these receptions an air 
of extreme brilliancy. Perhaps this beauty 
is the special talent which they contribute, 
and for which they are welcomed ; perhaps 
their grace, taste, and culture flower out in 
the warmth of this appreciative atmosphere 
into the likeness of beauty—a transforma- 
tion which would be wrought everywhere 
under like conditions. 

This phase of social life in London is the 
highest reach of the civilization of ages. It 
has been compassed by men and women of 
breeding and culture, who were tired of the 
weary and unrewarding round of fashion- 
able pleasures. But in an old and rich com- 
munity, fed on tradition and bound in by 
precedent, to set up a higher social standard 
than that of rank or wealth was a hard task, 
and possible only to a few strong and capa- 
ble spirits. 

What has been done with difficulty in 
London, however, ought to be easily accom- 
plished in our American cities; for here 
there is not only no recognized and fixed 
circle which is conceded to be “society,” 
not to know which is to be unknown, but 
the material of a delightful social life goes 
to waste on every hand. Intelligent and 
well-bred Americans are an interesting race, 
being clear-sighted, appreciative, and often 
original, with a racy sense of humor, and a 
keen eye for character. They need only the 
social habit to be socially successful. 

But Americans are, and must remain, a 
nation of workers, and, as a rule, the bright- 
est are the busiest. These toilers of the 
day will not trick themselves out at night 
for the inane routine of merely fashionable 








e “AT HOME, INFORMALLY? " 


FPNHAT fortunate stranger who comes prop- 

erly introduced finds in London perhaps 
the most delightful society in the world. 
It is not made up of the crowds that gather 
in those ancestral houses which the trea- 
sures of generations have enriched, and 
whose owners bear the oldest names in the 
kingdom. Nowadays America is the fash- 
ion in England; coroneted cards are left 
upon her children, and even princely ap- 
proval has been known to gild their days. 
But the festivities of Marlborough House 
and Devonshire House are only Fifth Ave- 
nue over again, on a larger but not more 
lavish scale. And it is not in their splen- 
did apartments that the names which make 
the greatness of England in the eyes of the 
world are oftenest announced. 

There are, however, a dozen houses in 
London an invitation to which is like a 
decoration. They are the most aristocrat- 
ic houses of that vast metropolis, for no ac- 
cidental or impersonal advantage, such as 
rank, wealth, or inherited honors, opens their 
doors. Titled persons in plenty may be seen 
in their drawing-rooms, but they are peers 
and peeresses whose inheritance is their 
least claim to respect. Here come no racing 
lords whose speech savors of the turf and 
the gambling-house, no millionaires with 
starved tastes and coarse manners, no dash- 
ing women of fashion whose ambition is 
satisfied with an unexceptionable visiting 
list, no inane heirs of buried greatness. Ev- 
ery person to be met there is a notable, dis- 
tinguished for eminent character, for beauty, 





* This French artist, lately dead, was only discover- 
ed to be a great artist after his death. “The Sower” 
is one of his numerous studies of peasant life, intense- 
ly realistic, yet with a 5 ae een the realism. The 

fast laborer, with , dim light in front 
darkness behind, in the be whic foltow a clond of 
crows, is a figure once seen never to be forgotten. 





ptions ; therefore they stay at home 
habitually, to their own loss and that of 
their fellows. But if a few women of social 
credit and social power would open their 
houses once a week for a reception without 
cost, where dress should be held of no con- 
sequence, and to which it should be under- 
stood that the gift of being agreeable was 
the only passport, these perpetual absentees 
might be reclaimed, and in time a real social 
life be evolved. 

Philosophy assures us that the sun him- 
self would give no more light than a foot- 
ball were he without an atmosphere. What 
is needed in all our cities is an atmosphere 
in which those luminous bodies, which are 
opaque and dull in the ordinary drawing- 
room, or refuse to keep their motions in that 
sphere, shall be able to diffuse a life-giving 
warmth and light. 





WHISTLER’S VENICE PASTELS. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

E had the advantage of being introduced 

to Mr. Whistler’s Pastels of Venice by the 

artist himself. Mr. Whistler is a slenderly built 
man, searcely above the middle height, handsome 
in face, vivid and keen in expression, It is, in 
fact, a countenance to be singled out in a crowd 
as that of a man who must “be” something. His 
hair, of an intense brown which looks black, curls 
all over his head in slender glossy strands, and 
wriggles fringe-like over his forehead. Just in 
front of the crown of the head, however, upraises 
itself a single snow-white feather of hair, so un- 
expected and so conspicuous as to suggest that 
Mr. Whistler must have forgotten to shake him- 
self clear of the effects of a nap on a feather pil- 
low. His eyebrows are black; his eyes dark and 
brilliant, with an indescribable humorous or quiz- 
zical twinkle in them. His nose is well modelled 
and rather long; he wears a black mustache and 
a little tuft of hair just beneath the under lip ; 
his chin is firm and handsome. Altogether he 
reminds one of an exceedingly clever sketch in 
black and white by some French artist. He is 





certainly one of the most piquant and picturesque 
of men. He always appears to be in rollicking 
spirits, and his manner of telling a good story is 
as original and inimitable as are his paintings, 
and not unlike them in method. He gives you 
the impression he wishes to convey, and gives it 
with immense force and reality; but when it is 
done, you are at a loss to describe the way of the 
doing. He has said very little; he has kept up 
a system of pictorial gesticulation peculiar to him- 
self; he has kept looking aside every now and 
then, as an artist might glance at the model he is 
painting, in order to refresh his memory; he has 
reproduced the tones and traits of the personages 
in his tale; he has frequently appealed to you 
with a semi-preoccupied “ Don’t you know ?” 
“Don’t you see?” the edges of his words have 
been blurred, and sometimes several have been 
run together in one mass; but all the while he 
has had in view a certain definite point and ef- 
fect; and when his story is told, you perceive that 
he has thoroughly presented before you what was 
in his own mind. We have been thus particular 
in detailing Mr. Whistler’s manner of talking, be- 
cause it saves us the necessity of expatiating upon 
his style in painting. Processes and results are 
the same in both cases. Everything that he does 
is “ Whistler” all through. As to these Pastels, 
of which fifty or more are exhibited, they seem to 
us by far the most brilliant contributions that 
Mr. Whistler has made to art. They are all done 
upon brown paper—ordinary stiff ‘brown wrap- 
ping paper, as far as we could make out—and 
are mounted in flat gold frames, with the excep- 
tion of three or four, which are framed in a lu- 
minous gray-green. 

The subject appears first to have been dash- 
ingly sketched in with a well-sharpened BB pen- 
cil, and then treated still more recklessly with 
pastels. But the effect of this incomprehensible 
and inscrutable treatment has been in many 
cases more charmingly, delicately, and brilliantly 
true to nature than anything of a similar kind in 
the way of landscape that we have ever seen. 
None of the pieces are more than ten or twelve 
inches in length or breadth, but of the fifty or 
more here exhibited half have already been sold 
at prices varying from one hundred to three hun- 
dred dollars each. Some of the most fascinating 
sketches are of narrow vistas of streets or canals, 
the foreground being in shadow, while the sun 
shines out in full Italian color upon the cluster 
of objects in the back of the scene. Look at No. 
30, for example, “San Samuel.” Three-quarters 
of the whole area are plain brown paper, with a 
few straggling lines thereon. But you see that 
this is the shadowed portion of a street, on the 
left-hand corner of which is a tall building, which, 
just at the top, is blazed upon by a hot, white 
shaft of sunshine. The details of cornice and 
stone-work revealed by this bit of sunshine en- 
able you to construct the whole building from the 
few faint pencil lines by which it is indicated. 
You now proceed up the narrow street, and to- 
ward the end of it the sunshine breaks in again, 
and a perfect jewel-box of harmonious Venetian 
hues come into view. Nothing is detailed, yet 
every detail is suggested. Overhead is a warm, 
deep blue sky, produced, so far as one can tell, 
simply by scumbling the vehicle roughly over the 
paper, allowing the brown substance to show 
freely through it. This sky enables you to affirm 
with certainty that the thermometer stands at 80° 
in the shade, and that the air is soft from the 
southwest. Or take No. 38, “The Red Door- 
way.” The dirty, bluish-green water of the ca- 
nal is in the foreground. It reflects the walls of 
a dirty old palace, whose bare plastered front 
faces the spectator. Opening through this fa- 
cade is an arched gate, shadowy and soft within. 
The palace walls on either side of the arched 
opening are smeared over with reddish hues of a 
charmingly indefinite and broken character, the 
remains, apparently, of the stucco painting of a 
by-gone century. So wonderfully is the mellow 
tone of the original here represented, that you 
see the hand-marks of generations of gondoliers 
upon the worn walls, To the left, a narrow ca- 
nal recedes in shadow, with a black mystery of a 
gondola creeping down it. Close beside this hangs 
No. 36, “The Cemetery.” A broad expanse of 
sunny, dimpling blue water stretches away to- 
ward a group of mellow white buildings on the 
upper left, their sun-lit walls reflected in zigzag 
across the tide. This whiteness is balanced by 
the dark mass of the gondola on the left, mid- 
way down. The sky is a delicious gray-blue, not 
a smooth, meaningless surface, but receding and 
impalpable. 

This sketch, like all the rest, is steeped in the 
rich palpitating atmosphere of the Adriatic, and 
the very boldness of the treatment seems to make 
the scene which is portrayed appear the more 
actually before you. The artist artfully enlists 
the imagination of the spectator on his side, and 
by masterly suggestion and selection achieves ef- 
fects which no outlay of laborious and literal re- 
alism could approach. 

No, 22—“The Old Marble Palace.” Again a 
corner view of a building on the canal. The 
building here occupies the greater portion of the 
picture; but the little piece of green water in 
front is the most convincing rendering of that 
difficult element that the exhibition contains. You 
can perceive the impurities which it holds in so- 
lution in its semi-transparent medium; you can 
gauge its temperature; you can taste its tepid 
saltness. The palace is not less successful. Here 
are the worn and dilapidated corner blocks of col- 
ored marbles, polished and greasy with the shoul- 
ders and heads of the lazy gondoliers ; the weight, 
the massiveness, the beauty, all are there. This 
picture, hanging upon the walls of a lady’s bou- 
doir, would fill the room with antique Venetian 
languor, with the echoes of Italian songs, and the 
dreamy plash of water against the boats and the 
marble steps. Opposite this, No, 33, “The Pal- 
ace in Rags,” is one of the few interiors to be 
found here. You look down a room of large 





and noble proportions to the window at the end, 
which opens upon a balcony. The prevailing 
tone is a mysterious brownish-gray; but you per- 
ceive that the floor is polished, not with the in. 
trusive looking-glass polish of a French drawing- 
room, but with a faint time-worn lustre that 
dimly reflects the white sky that sends its illumi- 
nation through the window. This room has the 
very atmosphere of the fourteenth century about 
it ; there are no figures, but the ghosts of forgot- 
ten Desdemonas and Antonios seem to lurk in the 
gloomy corners. No. 4 is called in the catalogue 
“The Zattere: harmony in blue and brown.” 
Here we have an indication of a long wharf run- 
ning straight into the picture, and gradually gath- 
ering color as it recedes into the distance. A 
few figures straggle and lounge down the wharf 
toward the spectator. The canal, with boats 
drawn up, is on the left, but all lights and colors 
are concentrated toward the top of the picture. 
Over all arches the brown-blue sky, whose tender 
influence we have adverted to already. No. 6, 
“The Riva—Sunset: red and gold,” is one of 
the most daring of Mr. Whistler’s effects, and 
one of the most successful. So far as the man- 
ual labor upon it is concerned, it looks as if it 
might have been done in twenty minutes. But 
the intensity and truth of this sunset splendor 
have not been surpassed even by the gorgeousness 
of Turner, and indeed we prefer Mr. Whistler’s 
rendering. The sun has just gone out of sight, 
and the warmth and glow of his crimson and yel- 
low attendant clouds are relieved by the cold 
blue masses of the buildings stretched horizon- 
tally against them, and are repeated in scattering 
lines of mellower magnificence upon the undula- 
tions of the broad lagoon that brims in the fore- 
ground. This is one of the sketches that sold 
for three hundred dollars—a fact that immensely 
impressed an old gentleman among the specta- 
tors, who had been laboring under the hallucina- 
tion that he could buy the best thing in the col- 
lection for a guinea or so, He had been rather 
a scoffer before, but after hearing this, we saw 
him going to look once more, evidently thinking 
there must be something in a sketch that fetched 
such a sum. 

But we can not attempt to go through the cata- 
logue in this way, and we have sufficiently proved 
the impossibility of reproducing Mr. Whistler’s 
work in words. The collection has received the 
almost unqualified praise of critics in London, 
and has been very successful in a pecuniary point 
of view—the amount realized being, we believe, 
somewhere about five thousand dollars. But the 
abysmal ignorance of the average British barba- 
rian when confronted by these matchless little 
gems of art is most amusing; and we might re- 
peat any number of almost incredibly fatuous re- 
marks made in our hearing during our stay in 
the gallery—made at full voice and in the deep- 
est conviction of there being no two opinions 
possible about the matter. But an instance of 
Mr. Whistler’s imperturbable sense of humor will 
be better. Punch a week or two ago brought out 
an article descriptive of the Pastels, and accom- 
panied it by a number of absurd little sketches 
parodying some of them, with ludicrous descrip- 
tive titles, such as, “ First Impressions of Venice 
—on a sheet of blotting-paper,” ete. Mr. Whis- 
tler, instead of being crushed or put out by this 
satirical onslaught, cut out the page containing 
the article, illustrations and all, mounted it on 
brown paper, framed and glazed it like the rest 
of his pictures, and hung it up amongst them. It 
so happened that near the bottom of the right- 
hand column, and immediately following the skit 
upon Mr, Whistler, a poem was printed, bearing 
the title, “Io Triomphe.” In cutting out his ar- 
ticle Mr. Whistler let this title remain, as a ready- 
made indication that he has got the better of his 
assailant, and beside it has placed his usual sig- 
nature, a sort of Japanese butterfly. The Brit- 
ish public examines this object (which is not in 
the catalogue) with edifying earnestness and grav- 
ity; but had not, at last accounts, succeeded in 
making out what it meant. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS, 


PENINGS at fashionable millinery houses 
show such a variety of styles in bonnets that 

it is difficult to say what are the leading fashions. 
This variety, however, gives opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of individual tastes, and enables the milliner 
to find something fit and becoming for each cus- 
tomer, Rolled coronets are introduced in the latest 
importations on both large and small shapes, but 
there are also close cottage fronts, Marie Stuart 
points, and, above all things else, the poke shapes 
are produced in varied sizes, some of them barely 
missing the top of the head, while others extend 
several inches above it. The last remark is true 
especially of the bonnet of a hundred years ago, 
which is now revived, and provided with a full 
cluster of flowers inside the brim, and also a band 
half way back, inside, to cross the head. This band 
is part of the bonnet proper, being woven inside 
of it, instead of a part of its trimming. For dress 
bonnets a medium size is chosen, and the materi- 
als are usually Tuscan braids or the lace straws, 
trimmed with many soft, crushed-looking large 
flowers without foliage, some feathers, some Su- 
rah satin, and a great deal of white or steel lace, 
with steel or gilt ornaments. Rivalling these are 
bonnets of steel or silver laces, and the black lace 
bonnets made of Spanish or else d’ Aurillac silk 
lace, and relieved by steel lace, cut steel buttons, 
feathers, and flowers. For more general use are 
the rough straw bonnets in colors, black, or cream 
white, with bayadere-striped satin Surah ribbon 
trimmings, or else the ombré (shaded) ribbons, 
showing many tones of one color. A few black 
and colored chip bonnets are shown for general 
wear, and these are liked because they are so 
light in weight. The first bonnet to be put on 
when spring days come is of medium size, with a 
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large crown, or else the poke as large as the 
wearer finds becoming, and this will be made of 
rough straw, usually black or cream white, though 
sometimes brown, dark green, blue, or even red 
straws are chosen to match suits. The trimming 
used is about two and a half yards of very wide 
soft ribbon, shaded or in decided stripes. The 
middle of this length of ribbon is secured by a 
gilt or steel buckle or leaf, or else a large scara- 
bee or dragon-fly, just in front of the crown, on 
the top of the bonnet; the ribbon is then spread 
out in wide folds down each side, caught in a 
small space at each ear, and hangs thence for 
s‘rings. If flowers are added, they are on the 
left side or else across the top, and the same is 
true of feathers, though the greatest latitude is 
allowed in the arrangement of the latter. The 
inside of the brim may be smoothly faced with 
velvet or satin merveilleux, or else the satin is 
elaborately shirred. Fora more dressy bonnet the 
ribbon is dispensed with, and a wreath of crush- 
ed-looking chrysanthemums, carnations, roses, or 
some many-petalled flower is placed around the 
outside of the brim, from ear to ear, and this is 
veiled by net—silvered lace, jetted net, or else 
Spanish lace—about half a yard in width, being 
drawn closely over the flowers as if to hold them 
down, and the net then forms the strings. The 
facing will be Surah of becoming color, with a 
flat row of lace laid upon it. 


SILVER, STEEL, AND SPANISH LACE BONNETS. 


The silvered or steel lace bonnets are much 
lighter and more dressy than those of steel-bead- 
ed net in embroidery designs worn during the 
winter. These silver bonnets need the stylish 
salmon, pink coral, or dark red shades in fea- 
thers or in flowers to give them tone and make 
them youthful-looking. Some of the most ele- 
gant of the black Spanish lace bonnets are the 
most simple, being made of a wide scarf of the 
lace, or else of two rows of lace that is six inches 
wide, with the straight edges sewed together. 
For these, flaring front frames of medium size are 
chosen, the middle of the scarf is on top, falling 
back on the crown, and ending in wide strings. 
The lace is laid in pleats on the edge of the front, 
and each pleat is held by a cut steel button that 
is faceted like precious stones. Half-wreaths of 
dark red carnations are crushed in the lace across 
the top, and some flowers are further back on the 
crown; inside the front a row of silver lace is 
laid quite plain, with the scallops coming close 
to the edge. 

THE FAVORITE COLORS. 

Pink coral with bright yellow is one of the fa- 
vorite contrasts of color, and when these two 
Spanish colors are used with Spanish lace, the ef- 
fect is excellent, and is found to be as becoming 
to blondes as to brunettes. Pink bonnets are 
also given character by the use of very dark red 
trimmings, either of flowers, feathers, or soft 
satin. 

NEW FEATURES AND HINTS. 


One of the maxims in millinery this spring is 
that all trimmings are placed low, yet there are 
bonnets that give a high effect, for the faces that 
need it, by the use of full wreaths and side pom- 
pons with erect aigrettes, or by the long-looped 
bows on top. Among the novelties is the Tus- 
can lace made of straw as fine as thread; this is 
put on for trimming, and there are crowns and 
whole bonnets made of it; such crowns are not 
lined, leaving the back transparent to display a 
handsome coiffure, while the brim has shirred 
Surah inside. There are also imported bonnets 
for summer that are lined with black silk plush 
of light weight, and this facing is studded near 
the front with large buttons of cut steel such as 
are seen on dresses at present. Very long os- 
trich plumes shaded through one color, or it may 
be two, as from yellow inte maroon, are placed 
high on the left side, allowed to curl across the 
back to the right, and fall in front of the chin. 
Roses with soft flexible stems, on which are 
thorns, are among the expensive novelties that 
are on Parisian bonnets that are marked $60. 
On such a bonnet the brim is cut in battlement- 
ed squares, and two or three pleatings of black 
thread lace fall forward on the hair; the bonnet 
itself is made of straw drops beaded with gold; 
the wide satin merveilleux strings are of many 
shades of yellow. Gilt beads are introduced in 
many of the lace straw bonnets, and red is the 
favorite color for lining these transparent open- 
worked straws. Real gilt buttercups in clusters 
are pretty on the Spanish-looking hats. The 
most simple way of using a lace scarf for strings 
is to form one loop behind of one end, and have 
but one string, which is brought from the left 
side under the chin, around to the back, and pass- 
ed through this loop. The shaded net seen in 
the shops is a very effective trimming for black 
chip pokes, being put carelessly across the top, 
and used as strings. Flower bonnets are repre- 
sented this season by crushed rose crowns, with 
a wreath on the edge of the brim, and the spaces 
between covered by scarfs of d’ Aurillac lace; the 
pale coral pink and salmon roses are very pretty 
in these dressy bonnets, which are usually of 
medium size. The yellow-green shades that are 
sometimes called mustard and sometimes olive, 
are shown in velvet and thin plush for strings; 
this quaint color is used with black blonde lace, 
and is as new as the silver lace with pink already 
described, 

DRESSY ROUND HATS. 


The most picturesque round hats for dressy 
wear at summer watering-places are of the open 
lace straws, with wide brim rolled up on the right 
side, or else just above the forehead. They have 
the trimming massed inside the brim, and con- 
sisting of shirred or pleated Surah, either pale 
blue or cream, and some short nodding plumes 
falling over the brim at the top, and a longer 
plume curling down the left side, or else a wreath 
of crushed flowers without leaves takes the place 
of feathers. Outside, the hat is almost without 





trimming, having perhaps a single long-looped 
bow of satin ribbon low down on the left of the 
crown, or a butterfly that looks as fine as a jew- 
elled brooch ; or perhaps a long pin with an Egyp- 
tian head is thrust through the right side, or, it 
may be, the ribbon that forms strings crosses be- 
low the crown, and is fastened each side by a 
dragon-fly pierced by a pin; or, stranger still, the 
strings are held by gray silver heads of Skye ter- 
riers with tinted glass eyes. Very large ox-eyed 
daisies form chains or wreaths for the front of 
such hats. 
PLAINER ROUND HATS. 


For more general use are rough straw round 
hats with higher conical crowns, and wide flat 
brims, trimmed with pompons and cords outside, 
or else a folded bayadere-striped handkerchief, or 
some short ostrich tips, eight of which surround 
the crown, spreading out on the brim. Some- 
times cight or ten pompons of red, or black, or 
cream white silk are around the crown; on others 
there are but two pompons, with a cord of steel 
or of gilt laid around in two or three rows. The 
flat brim is faced with velvet of becoming color, 
and may be studded with jet or steel balls near 
the edge, or else a row of steel or gold lace fin- 
ishes it. Another becoming fashion easily copied 
is that of turning the wide brim back on top, and 
making it flare slightly on the sides, then covering 
it with a wreath of soft crushed roses, which is in 
its turn covered by a wide scarf of black Spanish 
lace, and letting the lace fall over on the crown 
sufficiently for trimming, and then form strings 
that drape the sides with the effect of the Spanish 
mantilla. The coronet round hat has steel lace 
sewed at the top of the coronet so that its pointed 
edges fall toward the face. The flaring hats are 
worn very far back on the head, while the coronet 
hat is placed further forward, and gives a very 
broad effect. The poke bonnets are sometimes 
so shaped that they may poke downward toward 
the nose, and thus afford protection from the sun, 
and save the eyes, as the excellent English walk- 
ing hats formerly did. 


SMALL GIRLS’ AND MISSES’ HATS. 


Round hats for little girls have shapes similar 
to those just described with the wide brim turned 
back on the top, and are of either rough straws or 
fine Tuscans. Pompons of white silk and bows 
of long loops of white satin ribbon are the trim- 
ming; the dark velvet linings for brims frame 
childish faces becomingly, and the daisy clusters 
at the top remain the most popular flowers for 
them. Dark rough straw hats with dark pom- 
pons and cords are for general wear, while large 
conical poke shapes are shown in Tuscan braids 
for dressy occasions ; the latter have white plumes 
and white satin ribbons, and there are also little 
pokes of white pleated lace, with flowers for trim- 
ming. Larger girls and misses in their teens will 
wear the poke shapes that are so becoming to 
youthful faces. 

IMPORTED DRESSES. 


The dresses sent out by Worth and other lead- 
ing Parisian modistes have many picturesque 
features that are evidently copied from old paint- 
ings. Among these the sleeves are conspicuous 
by reason of their puffs and shirrings, some hav- 
ing slashes at top with transparent net puffs in- 
serted, others having the armor puffs or the Mar- 
guerite puffs both at armhole and elbow, and 
still others with the soft melon puff that enlarges 
the entire top of the sleeve down to the elbow. 
The leg-of-mutton sleeve slightly fulled in the 
armhole, and standing upward above the shoul- 
ders, promises to be most favorably received, and 
is made by seams that shape it closely from the 
elbow down, while the upper part is in a single 
piece. The soft blouse puff-like effects on differ- 
ent parts of the dress, such as the plastron, vest, 
a deep puff just below the belt in front, and also 
the puffs at the foot, are seen on the handsomest 
dresses, 

The peplum drapery is brought to perfection 
this season by Worth, who makes its classic folds 
in a single lengthwise box pleat high on one hip, 
instead of bunching it up as itis usually done. An 
instance of this is seen in an elegant dress of black 
satin Surah that has four flounces of wide Spanish 
lace headed by jetted net on the right side, where 
the short pleated side of the peplum discloses it. 
The basque of this dress has a round-waist front cut 
low surplice fashion in the neck, filled in with dou- 
ble ruffles of black beaded Spanish lace, and tied 
across the waist with a soft belt of wide Surah 
ribbon. This belt is only on the front; the side 
forms are very short, being cut in scallops just 
below the waist line, while the back is long. The 
sleeves have four slashes cut down from the arm- 
holes, and these are filled in with beaded net in 
slight puffs. 

Another black dress with a train, also from 
Worth’s, has the skirt nearly covered with frills of 
black d’ Aurillac lace, while the basque is of beaded 
striped grenadine, and there are four long points 
of this grenadine reaching from the belt nearly 
to the foot, where they are caught each by a tas- 
sel, and disclose a pyramid of lace between. The 
basque is lapped on the bust, and filled in with 
lace. A full dress toilette in which an esthetic 
shade of pale green prevails has great soft puffs 
of satin on the petticoat front held by tiny bows 
of folded satin tipped with iridescent beads. The 
basque and flowing train are of brocaded faille of 
pale cream and green shades with very large roses 
of salmon pink. The train of three breadths, 
flowing yet caught up at the top to be slightly 
bouffant, has leaf points cut out at the foot, and 
made to fall over green and pink pleatings. The 
new feature in the basque is that the front is cut 
in a pronounced curve, then made quite short on 
the hips and very long behind, and the space on 
the hips is filled out by three or four rows of 
pleated white d’ Aurillac lace, with some iridescent 
beaded fringe underneath. The neck is cut out 
in a square that widens on the bust, and is filled 
in with three rows of gathered lace that form a 





collar behind. The elbow sleeves are gathered 
into the armhole, and puff up slightly above the 
shoulders. 

Pearl gray shaded to silver gray is used for 
full-dress toilettes for brides, and is trimmed 
with a stomacher and wide collar of Venetian 
lace. Irish point and church lace is used on 
many of the short Surah dresses, where it is seen 
not only in white, cream, or black, but it is color- 
ed pink or pearl gray to match the Surah, and, 
moreover, it is shaded through all the tones of 
one of these colors, Sometimes it is made into 
the entire basque of a dress, as one of cream 
church lace is worn with skirts of ombré olive 
Surah. Black sewing-silk grenadine is made up 
into short costumes with the sleeves of embroid- 
ered jetted lace ; the vest, panels, and other trim- 
mings are also beaded and embroidered in the 
richest way, and these show to fine effect on the 
plain grenadine. Vermicelli patterns of black 
beaded lace are also used on this plain grenadine. 


NEWLY IMPORTED WRAPS, 


One of the new features in handsome Paris 
wraps is that of pleating the fullness on the 
shoulders instead of shirring it. These pleats 
are lengthwise from the neck down, and are like 
tucks, or rather darts, being caught up on the 
right side of the goods quite deep at the neck, 
and graduated to a point on the shoulders. The 
high effect, like puffs on the armholes of sleeves, 
is given to many mantles in various ways, but 
oftenest by gathering in the side piece just as 
the top of the leg-of-mutton sleeve is gathered. 
Heavy Florentine grenadine beaded in stripes is 
used for deep collars, or elbow capes that fall 
over black Sicilienne mantles, thus providing a 
rich trimming. Long Directoire cloaks of most 
slender shapes have the back entirely made of 
beaded net, while the fronts are brocades in the 
new plaque patterns. A few jackets of satin 
Surah are shown with beaded grenadine vests 
that extend on the sides over the hips; but jacket 
shapes are mostly seen in Cheviots and other 
cloths. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor; and Messrs. Arrken, Son, & Co. ; 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; James McCreery & Co. ; 
and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


THERE is a good deal of literary ability among 
the RoTHSCHILD ladies. Mrs. FLower and Mrs. 
Exior, both daughters of Sir ANrHony Rorus- 
CHILD, published, when young, a work on the 
religion and literature of the Israelites, Lady 
RosesBery (Miss HANNAH DE ROTHSCHILD) wrote 
in one of the quarterlies an article on Jewish 
women, and the Baroness LioneL pe Rorus- 
CHILD has been much praised for her stories and 
essays. 

—Professor Ep1son has obtained more than 
three hundred patents. 

—The ancient and agreeable custom of dancing 
was abolished at the White House by Mrs. Pog, 
who was somewhat Puritanical. 

—The office of president of the London Libra- 
ry, made vacant by Mr. CaRLYLE’s death, has 
been accepted by Lord Hovueuron. 

—Mrs. OLIPHANT is engaged upon a literary 
history of the nineteenth century. 

—PavL Boyton, who is a prisoner in the 
hands of the Chilians, is said to be getting along 
swimmingly. 

—Mrs. Howe is reported to be the handsomest 
woman in the cabinet circle, though not a “ so- 
ciety lady.”’ 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury is considered 
—sthetically—a success. Portly, with a well- 
fed face, and long bair falling on his neck, he is 
supposed to be the sort of archbishop one would 
naturally evolve from one’s moral consciousness. 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD is to publisiir-a sequel 
to Endymion before the year ends, with a re- 
markable preface; and Mr, MILLats is to paint a 
portrait of the novelist. 

—The dress of the Princess of Wales at a re- 
cent Drawing-room was of pansy purple velvet, 
a bouquet of Naples violets and pansies worn on 
the bodice, and scarfs of the tint of the Naples 
violet trimming the dress, lightened by clouds 
of Irish lace. Another lady wore a gown dec- 
orated around the train for a quarter of a yard 
in depth with a thick fringe of primroses, the 
train being of cream-colored satin. 

—Everybody will be sorry to hear that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, the author of My Love, broke a 
blood-vessel on her way to Palermo. 

—Mr. James GORDON BENNETT, now at Pau, 
has engaged JOHANN StrRavss, with his orchestra 
of eighty performers, to minister to his personal 
pleasure for the space of a month—at a trifling 
expense, of course. 

—At Mrs. BLaine’s first reception Miss Dopcr 
(Gail Hamilton) and Miss ALIcz BLAINE were 
mentioned as being bright as a binary star. 

—Some parts of Ireland are so damp,’’ Mr. 
Davin PLUNKET says, ** that even the snipe have 
neuralgia, and nothing but green plover and a 
dispensary doctor can live there.” 

—A book for children, descriptive of modern 
life in Palestine, has been written by Mrs. Hot- 
MAN Hunt, who handles the brush as well as the 

en. 
y —Lord DunravEN made a motion in the House 
of Lords lately to open the national museums 
and galleries on Sundays, but the motion mis- 
carried. 

—Several deer’s heads, an enormous stuffed 
bear with a pair of cubs, each holding a basket 
of flowers between its paws—trophies of the 
Rocky Mountain tour of Hon. Hu@m and Lady 
Grace LowtHeR—ornamented the hall at a re- 
cent amateur concert in England. 

—Rev. Ropert COLLYER says that New York 
is a marvel of magnificence and mud. 

—The White Knight, Mr. Maurice Firzers- 
BON, who died the other day in County Kilken- 
ny, was the lineal descendant of that Earl of 
Kildare of whom Henry the Eighth’s Irish ad- 
visers confessed, *‘ All Ireland can not govern 
that man.” ‘Then that man shall govern Ire- 
land,”’ returned the king. 

—A memoir of Madame Stvien& has just been 
finished by Miss THACKERAY. 

—The ides of March were no more fatal to 
Camsark than to the house of RomManorr, the 
Czar Pau having been assassinated in March, 





1801; the Czar NicHoas probably dying by his 
own hand in March, 1855; and ALEXANDER II. 
meeting his death in March, 1881. 

—An immense peach orchard in Alabama, 
which has yielded seventy thousand dollars’ 
worth of fruit, is owned by Mr. Joun PaRnegxy, 
brother of the Irish agitator. 

—The oil-painting of Joun Mitton, sold in 
London the other day for twelve hundred dol- 
lars and more, once belonged to CHARLES LaMB, 
_— was bought by his brother for a few shil- 
ings. 

SBISMARCE entertains a superstition against 
beginning auything on Friday. So did Lord 
BYRON. 

—A portrait bust of Liszt has been lately 
completed at Rome by the sculptor Mr. Ezr- 
KIEL. 

—Some of the nobility seem to relish work as 
well as play, the Earl of Caithness being a good 
blacksmith, able to make a horseshoe and put it 
on, while Duke Cuar_es Tuzopore of Bavaria, 
brother of the Austrian Empress, is a surgeon, 
and practices his profession. 

—One of the proprietors of Appledore House, 
at the Isles of Shoals, Mr. Cepric Leignton, 
brother of Mrs. CeLt1a THAXTER, and the author 
of a charming little poem published in a volume 
of Mrs, THAXTER’s poems, is about to marry an 
accomplished young lady. 

—Messrs. RicHarp M. Hunt, Samvet Cor- 
MAN, and W. B. BigELow, of Herter BROTHERS, 
have been elected judges in the prize competi- 
tion of the New York Decorative Art Society. 

—There is a great deal of dissatisfaction abroad 
because Professor HUXLEY continues to hold the 
post of naturalist to the Geological Survey, al- 
though having been given the valuable inspect- 
orship of the fisheries. It is plainly all fish that 
comes to his net. 

—Lord Lyrron and Lord RosesBery having 
both been blackballed at the Travellers’ Club, 
somebody remarks that it is a club to which 
one may be admitted only on condition of being 
nobody whatever, and of having done nothing 
whatever. 

—M. Numa Droz, President of the Swiss Con- 
federation, and President GARFIELD were both 
school-teachers at one time. 

—The Emperor of Austria was first fiancé to 
the Empress’s elder sister, but when he went to 
the castle of the Grand Duke Maximiian of 
Bavaria to make love, and met a beautiful little 
girl with long brown hair and inky fingers, just 
from her exercises, coming down stairs, the elder 
sister was forgotten. We are told that the Em- 
press’s private secretary was once a cook in the 
service of Sir WaTKIN WILLIAMS- Wynn, and that 
it is through his means she obtained Comber- 
mere Abbey. 

—The arrangements for the Greek tragedy of 
SopHocLes which is shortly to be performed by 
Harvard students at Cambridge are mainly under 
the management of Professor Goopwin, while 
the music for the chorus is written by Mr. J. K. 
PAINE. 

—There is a college in Salem, Iowa, founded 
by Friends, and named for Mr. WHITTIER. 

—The Duchesse d’Flchingen, whose husband 
has lately come to grief, was the heir of all the 
golden marks and ingots which Hernricu HEINE 
might have had if he had burned his poetry and 
gone into his uncle’s bank, where his Muse would 
hardly have felt at home. 

—The latest sensation in dinner-table decora- 
tions was conceived by a New York lady. A 
rug of crimson velvet, edged with gold fringe, 
the corners ornamented by peacock feathers, 
occupies the middle of the table; upon this is 
raised a plateau of glass and silver; in the cen- 
tre an épergne of iridescent crystal, the branch- 
ing arms holding baskets of flowers; gilt can- 
delabra, with red candles, at either end of the 
plateau; and on the intervening glassy surface 
tiny boats drawn by swans, and filled with flow- 
ers. 
—The famous whistle which Ronert Burns 
wrote a ballad about is in the possession of 
Norval. Fereusson, of Athens, Georgia, being 
an heirloom in his family. 

—Lady CAMPBELL, who is visiting in Wash- 
ington, is thought to be more like an American 
in dress, style, and manners than any other no- 
ble Englishwoman who has visited us. 

—A soldier's overcoat, worn in the war of 1812, 
and also in the first winter of the rebellion, was 
sold in Pennsylvania not long ago for seventy- 
five dollars. At this rate, the old clo’ man will 
soon rival VANDERBILT. 

—We are soon to enjoy “profuse strains of 
unpremeditated art,’’ since, acting upon Mr. 
JOuN BurRovUGH’s suggestion that the English 
skylark might be naturalized in this country, an 
Englishman named Rows is about to send over 
twenty-five pairs. But our bobolinks will doubt- 
less imbitter their existence 

—There is a memorial to CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
in the new Chureh of St. Michael and All Angels, 
which has been erected where the old church, so 
closely associated with the Bronté& family, for- 
merly stood. 

—Mr. and Mrs. ASHMEAD BARTLETT senta slice 
of their wedding cake to Bishop F. D. Huntine- 
TON, who was a college classmate of Mr. Bart- 
LET?’s father. 

—A gown, the effect of which has been com- 

ared to an omelet with lettuce, has been sent to 

hiladelphia by WortH. The side panels are of 
pistachio green satin, the apron is trimmed with 
maize satin covered with pearl embroidery, while 
the two colors are mingled in the brocade train. 

—To test the mental calibre of people it is no 
longer necessary to listen to their conversation, 
but to observe the manner in which they polish 
a plate. If they go round from left to right, call 
on them; their superiority may carry them to 
the White House. If they rub from right to left, 
drop them; they are on a level with insane per- 
sons and children—since Dr. DELAUNAY assures 
us that centrifugal movements are characteristic 
of high development, but centripetal of incom- 
plete evolution. 

—The account of the ball given by Mrs, Mac- 
KAY in Paris lately reads like some sumptuous 
féte of the Empire: two hundred servants in liv- 
eries of black and scarlet and gold; ball-room 
lined with mirrors and old tapestry; WaLpTgEv- 
FELS leading the band, vocalists singing the 
valses; souvenirs for the guests of silver from 
Mr. MAcKAy’s mines, bearing the MACKAY arms, 
and date of the ball; menus of white and pink 
satin; twelve hundred dollars’ worth of straw- 
berries, and sterlets from Russia. Could hospi- 
tality go further? General Noygs, who was im- 
ortuned for invitations, replied, ‘‘ You seem to 
orget that I am here to protect Mr. MacKay.” 
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Fig. 2.—Drsign ror Towet, Fic. 1.—Cross Srrrcn Emprorery. 
Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), ¥ 2d, © 3d, © 4th (lightest), Blue; | Foundation. 





; sila tale ce 9 FOE ) 
Towel.-Cross Stitch Embroidery and | {'"3'sopeter repeat trom ¥, then k. 6." Thih 
Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. round.—D, 1 st., * k. 8, twice alternately t. 0. and 
Tue towel consists of a piece of Russian linen sixty | k. 2 st. together; repeat from +, then k. 5. 16th 
inches long and twenty-one inches wide, which is or- | round.—D. 1 st., * k. 6,3 times alternately t. o. and 
namented on the ends with a border in cross stitch | k. 2 st. together; repeat from +, then k. 4. 18th 
embroidery, a round.—D. 1 
drawn-work bor- ts TG “i, *«k 44 
der, and knotted times alternate- 
fringe worked ly t.o. and k, 
with the ravelled 2 st. together; 
ends of the linen. See BH Se Saintes repeat from *, 
The cross stitch = pe SEEEEE SEEDS SS then k. 8. 20th 
border is worked i 2 Pi Re aa round.—D. 1 
first at nine inch- at., x k. 2,5 
es from each end times alternate- 
of the towel. The ly t. 0. and k,. 
design for the 2 st. together ; 
border, which is repeat from *, 
worked with blue then k. 2. Con- 
cotton in four tinue to repeat : 
shades, is given from the lst- Eperixe ror Lincerie.—Pornt Lace Braiw 
Knirrep EpginG ror LINGERIE. by Fig. 2. Each 20th rounds. AND CROCHET. 





























stitch is taken over two threads 


——— Cover for Sofa Cushion. 
of the material in height and FET Hi 
WAAAY 


Application, Chain and 
Stem Stitch Embroidery. 
Tue embroidery is worked on an 

olive velvet foundation, which is 
partly cut away as seen in the illus- 
tration, and underlaid at the open- 
ings with satin in a lighter shade. 
The applied figure at the centre of 
the design, and the five-petaled 
flowers between the satin figures, 
are of maroon velvet. The flower 
on the maroon centre is formed by 
an application of peacock blue vel- 
vet, and leaf-shaped figures of like 
material are applied on the olive 
figures of similar shape, which are 
inclosed by the satin. The maroon 
applications are edged with mastic 
silk cord sewn down with fine silk 
of the same shade, and the centre 
of each figure is worked with pink 
Watkine Coat ror Gm Silk in satin stitch, and edged with 
rrom 4 to 6 Years orp. gold cord; the point Russe on the 
» Back.—[For Front, 
‘ see Page 253.] 

For pattern and 
ercrip. see 


Suppl., No. 
iit. Figs. 
18-92. 


DOARARLR AAR DSARIRIRAA SL 
Cree AAR 


width, A space an inch wide is HY vy 
left between the embroidered bor- | j ii 
der and the first open space in the 
drawn-work. There are six open- 
work strips in the border, which 
are formed by alternately drawing 
out fifteen crosswise threads of 
the linen, and passing by three 
threads. The loose lengthwise 
threads are then crossed with a 
needle threaded with white knit- 
ting cotton, taking the last four 
threads of each strand of eight 
on the needle before and under 
the first four threads. The three 
crosswise threads left between the 
open-work spaces are ornamented 
with oblong cross stitches of dark 
blue cotton. 


i} 
\ ( AD | 
all Lage i | 1 





Fig. 1—Towrt.—Cross Smrcu Empromery anp Drawn-Work. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


























Knitted Edging for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is worked with fine Dress ror Girt FROM 5 
cotton in rounds back and forth yo 7 Years otp.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see 
Page 253. ] 
For description 
see Supple- 
ment, 






























on a foundation of 27 st. 
(stitch) as follows: Ist 
round. — Knit _ plain 
throughout, All oth- 
er rounds designated 
by an odd num- 
ber are worked 
in the same 
manner, 


peacock blue velvet is work- 
ed with old gold and 
bronze silks, that on 
the maroon velvet 
with light and dark 
rose-color and 
olive silk and 
gold thread. 
The olive 


leaf - shaped 


figures on the 


and therefore 
reqnire no fur- 


~ \ 


ther mention. 2d pe r Ni SS satin are edged 
round.—D. (decrease) ; ny ys Yy with old gold cord, 
1 st. ; to do so, slip 1 st. y f ’ RAN and the point Russe on 


the satin ground is worked 
with blue silk. The leaf-shaped 
figures of peacock blue velvet are 
edged with mastic silk cord, and embroid- 
ered in stem stitch with silk in the same shade, 
and in point Russe with old gold silk; for the net- 
work at the centre threads of pink silk are stretched and fast- 
ened down at points of intersection with gold thread. The 


k. (knit plain) 1, and cast 
off the slipped st. over the result- 
ing st.; 12 times alternately t. 0. (put 
the thread over the needle) and k. 2 st. 
together, then k.1. 4th round.—T. 0.; * k. 2, 
5 times alternately t. 0. and k. 2 st. together; repeat 
from *, then k.2. 6th round.—T. o., * k. 4., 4 times al- 

ternately t. o., and k. 2 st. together; repeat from +, then k. 


8. 8th round.—T. o., + k. 6., 3 times alternately t, 0. and . olive velvet around the satin figures is edged with bronze silk 
k. 2 st. together; repeat from %, then k. 4. 10th round.— Cover For Sora CusHioNe—APPLicaTiON, CHAIN AND STEM cord, and bordered with a row in chain stitch of olive silk, 
T.0., « k. 8, twice alternately t,o. and k, 2 st.together; repeat Sritco Emprowwery. and a row of similar cord; the outer row of cord is bordered 
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with parallel single 
stitches of maroon 
silk worked on the 
satin. In the small- 
er of the two em- 
broidered figures 
the dots are work- 
ed in satin stitch 
with bronze and 
blue silk, the cen- 
tre and the lowest 
leaf-shaped points 
are in olive silk, 
and the remaining 
points are worked 
with heliotrope silk 
in two shades in 
herring-bone stitch, 
edged in stem stitch 
with similar silk, 
and stretched with 
gold thread. The 
larger of the two 
embroidered _fig- 
ures is worked in 
stem, chain, knotted, and herring- 
bone stitch. For the leaves, several 
shades each of olive, bronze, and 
heliotrope silk are used. The buds 
are worked with pink and olive or 
blue and olive silks, and ornament- 
ed with gold thread as shown in 
the illustration. 


Hat for Girl from 6 to 8 
Years old. 

. Tue crown of this hat is covered 
Fig. 1—Frinee ror Dresses, etc.—Knor- with white piqué. The brim is 
Work. covered smoothly on both inside 
and out with white ba- 
tiste, and is trimmed with a pleated strip of the 
same material. The hat is trimmed, in addition, 
with a folded bias band and a bow of white batiste, 
and a pleated strip set on in curves to form a ja- 













Surerep Basque, AND SHIRRED 
Skirt with Scarr Drapery. 
Bacx.—|{ For Front, see Fig. 2, 
Double Page. |—Cut Parrrry, 
No. 3067; Basgvr, 20 Cents; 
Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 48-56. 


bot. Small glass beetles are 
on the bow and on the jabot. 


‘ Waking Coat ror GIRL 
Hat for Girl from 8 to 10 FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD, 





Years old. Front.—[ For Back, see 
Tue brim of this hat is bound Page 253. ] 
with white batiste, which is For description see 
turned on the inside, and forms Supplement. 


the facing. The edge of the 

binding on the outside is covered by a border of colored straw braid. 
The crown is smoothly covered with white piqué, and the rest of the 
brim is covered by a side-pleating of batiste, the upper edge of which 
is concealed under a jabot of the same material. Above the latter are a 
diadem-shaped 
band of color- 
ed straw braid, 
and a folded 
batiste bow. 
Twisted cord of 
colored straw 
passes around 
the hat as 
shown in the il- 
lustration, and 
terminates in a 
loop and tassel 
at the left side. 


Cap for Elderly 
Lady. 

Tue brim of this 
cap consists of a 
double strip of white 
stiff net fourteen 
inches long and an 
inch and a quarter 
wide, which is shaped 
by means of a trian- 
. gular pleat laid at 
> the middle of the 
3 front. <A short veil 
> of white dotted tulle 
edged with white 
lace two inches and 
a half wide is at- 
tached to the back 
> edge of the brim. 
The brim is edged 


Cap ror Experty Lapy. at the front with Vetvet AND Satin Pompapour Baa. 





Border ror Basket.—Cnain, Satin, AND BuTron-HOLE ders of blue steel 


Srvc Emproiwery. 
























Figs. 1 and 2.—Parasor gold thread. 
with DeTacHABLE Cover. 


similar lace, sewn 
on under cream- 


colored satin-faced “te mil x | r BUPA TE , ] “Te my 

serge ribbon four : ’ . - f ~ 

inches wide, which JOM AWD CWO. (0. Ja) Cat a 
iA 


extends along the : 
A 
4 


front, and hangs | } 
from the sides to 

4 

\ A 


rs | 
form the strings. . 4 
A large bow of V4 
similar ribbon and 
white lace trim 
the cap as shown 


in the illustration. 


Ladies’ Gloves, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue glove Fig. 
1 is of black kid, 
and is trimmed 
around the wrist 
with two wide bor- 


Wil 


beads, and three 

rows of gimp made 
of gold thread. The long black 
kid glove Fig. 2 is closed with 
buttons and button-holes. The 
back of the glove is perforated 
and furnished with eyelets, 
through which gold soutache is 
drawn in imitation of lacing. 
The ends are tied in a bow at 
the top. 


























Velvet and Satin Pompa- 


dour Bag. 
Tue lower part of this Pompa- Fig. 2.—Frince ror Dresses, rt¢c.—Kor- 
dour bag is of olive stamped vel- Work. 


vet, the ground figures on 
which are embroidered with gold thread. The lining 
for the lower part, and the upper part of the bag, are 
of olive satin. The lower part is gathered at the upper 
and lower edges, and joined at the lower edge to a nar- 





Har ror Girt rrom 
8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 





Basque witH SHovuLDER 
Capr, anD Trimmep SKIRT 
with TripLe Drapery. 
Front.—[ For Back, see Fig. 
3, Double Page. |—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 8069; BasquE AND 
Skirt, 25 CENTs EAcH. 
For description see Supplement. 


row oval bottom made of 
. pasteboard, covered on both 
Watkine Coat wirn Carrick sides with olive satin. For the 
Care FOR CHILD FROM 1 TO 6 upper part of the bag the sat- 
Years oLp.—Back.—| For Front, 
see Fig. 2, Page 253.|—Cut Pat- and stitched twice through 
TERN, No. 3070; Price 15 Cents. the double material to form a 
For pattern and description see shirr, through which is run 
Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 23-28. 


in is turned down at the top, 


olive silk cord, finished with 
tassels. The velvet is edged 
at the top with a double box-pleated frill of olive satin made of the double 
material, the seam at the bottom being covered by a narrow olive and gold 
border, from which depend tassels made of olive silk and gold thread. 
The handles of the ; 
bag are of heavy 
olive silk cord, 
which is wound with 


Gros Grain 
Basque. 

Tus basque - waist 
is of olive gros grain, 
with vest fronts and a 
deep revers collar of 
old gold satin. The 
neck is cut low and 
round, and completed 
by a chemisette of 
folded crépe lisse and 
a bouquet. 


Parasol with 
Detachable Cover, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cover of the 
parasol Fig. 1 is not 
permanently attached 
to the frame, but is so 
contrived that it can 
be removed with little 
trouble to make way 
for one that matches 
the costume worn with 
it. Fig. 1 shows the 
frame with a cover of 
Seotch zephyr ging- 
ham, and Fig. 2 shows CaP MADE OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 
a detached Surah cov- For description see Supplement. 
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er. Each cover is furnished with a broad metal 
ring in the centre, and a small spherical ivory 
cap at the end of each seam. To attach the cov- 
er to the frame, it is only necessary to insert the 
point of the latter through the ring, and fix the 
ivory caps on the ends of the ribs, as indicated 
by the arrows in the illustration. 





{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XTILJ 


ay LOV EH. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avruor or “ Lizzizr Lorton or Greyuiea,” “ Patricia 
Kempatt,” “ Tur Atonement or Leam Dunpas,” 
“From Dreams To WAKING,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE LOVERS’ LEAP. 


At every sea-side place where there are cliffs and 
rocks worthy of the name, are sure to be found a 
Smuggler’s Leap and a Smuggler’s Cave, round 
which are gathered fierce traditions having still 
the power to stir the blood and rouse the imagina- 
tion. Sometimes there is a Lover’s Leap, instead 
of the Smuggler’s, where tragedy takes the place 
of romantic crime, and the sympathy is all on the 
side of the sufferer. At St. Ann’s there was, of 
course, the due amount of local interest and tra- 
dition, for the coast was wild and rocky, and in 
the old days of high duties and protection it had 
been famous for the boldness of its law-breakers, 
and the success with which their daring ventures 
had been made. Shreds and ends of fine Flanders 
lace were still among the cottage heirlooms of 
the fisher-folk; here a Louis d’or and there a 
Spanish doubloon hung against the walls or laid 
in the bowl of the quaint Venetian vase with the 
twisted threads of white run through the stem ; 
and the odor of cognac and Schiedam seemed to 
linger yet in the air. But all these stirring times 
were past now, put to death by the prosaic facts 
of free trade and the coast-guard, and only mem- 
ories and traditions remained of this Will Watch 
or that more terrible Paul Jones—only here and 
there a blood-stained grave marked the last rest- 
ing-place and crystallized the history of some wild 
desperado whom nature had designed for a hero, 
and of whom fate had made a ruffian, and fortune 
an outlaw. Still, all these memories and old-world 
stories gave a kind of historical point and mean- 
ing to places, which surrounded them with human 
interest and lifted them into the regions of poetry 
and romance. 

The most beautiful of all these scenes at St. 
Ann’s was the Lovers’ Leap ; and the story asso- 
ciated with it was as pathetic as the place was 
picturesque. It was the old, old story of loving 
not wisely but too well; of parental cold-blooded 
denial, and youthful hot-headed passion ; of love 
strong as death and greater than fear; of the 
youth who jumped into the sea from his pursuers 
and was saved ; of the maid who flung herself in 
after him in despair and was lost. And partly 
because she was love-lorn in her own life, and 
therefore naturally given to sentimental sympa- 
thies, and partly because the spot was so beauti- 
ful, Stella’s favorite resting-place was on the 
rocks just below that fatal cliff whence the man 
had struck out to safety, and the girl had sunk 
down to death. 

“ How true to life!” she thought, sadly, as she 
sat there in front of the placid sea and under the 
shadow of the overhanging rocks. 

How true to her own history! Cyril had struck 
out into the smooth waters of indifference, where 
another love would save him; she had gone down 
like a stone under the black waves of despair, 
whence she should never be rescued by living 
hand! How true to the difference between man 
and woman! she thought again, woman-like, heap- 
ing on the collective man all that bitterness of 
blame which is only the other side of individual 
love. Yes; the strong man struck out and was 
saved; and the weak woman, who loved him, 
went down and was lost. 

So she sat mournfully dreaming, her eyes shut 
as though she were sleeping, while Augusta and 
her boy, out there in the bright, wholesome sun- 
light, slipped about among the sea-weed and the 
rocks, looking for sea-anemones, catching the little 
baby crabs running distractedly through the tiny 
shallows left by the receded tide, and picking up 
the tropical shells which had been brought from 
the far-off regions of the sun by the strong north- 
ern current to the shores of bonny Cumberland. 

The child’s happy voice and Augusta’s cheerful 
tones came upon the girl’s ear like echoes from 
another life as she lay there, dreaming, with those 
melancholy visions of loneliness and despair, 
those sad thoughts of ruin and disappointment, 
grouped round her like shadowy spectres. But 
they roused her and made her ashamed of this 
slothful indulgence of unavailing sorrow. Selfish, 
silly, weak, contemptible—she called herself all 
sorts of hard names as she resolutely cleared her 
brain of these misleading mildewing spectres. 
She sat up with a strong, stiff back, as a reason- 
able woman should, no longer lounging against 
the rocks, sunk in that slothful reverie of 
speechless sadness. She took off her hat and 
let the wind raise and ruffle her pretty hair ; passed 
her hands over her eyes as if clearing them from 
the lingering heaviness of sleep ; opened the book 
in her hand and glanced at the page where she 
had left off; looked out on the sea and watched 
Augusta and her boy, their figures dark against 
the shining waves and glittering sand ; and again 
she felt the glad glow of young blood in her veins 
~-the glory of life—and that all was not lost 
to her, even though Cyril Ponsonby were parted 
from her forever! There was love still left in the 
world ; there was beauty; and there was always 
duty with work. No; all was not lost, though 
she should never be any man’s wife, and never 
love again. Still, the present was good, and the 
future was not the hopeless wreck which but a 
few moments ago it had seemed to her to be. So, 





full of renewed courage and cheerfulness, she be- 
gan again on her book, which was Julian Sturgis’s 
delightful story of An Accomplished Gentleman, 

What a charming story it was, she thought ; 
how easy in its style, how graceful and playful. 
How it touched the surface of things with such a 
light and pleasant hand ; and yet it was not shallow. 
Still, something in the story pained her. Some- 
thing in the circumstance, not in the character 
—no, certainly not in the character—of Hugo 
Deane reminded her so horribly of her own dear 
father. It was like a bad caricature, where the 
resemblance is undeniable, but where the like- 
ness is detestable. She hated herself that such a 
thought should come to her; but she could not 
chase it entirely away, though she banished it to 
the background of a mere uneasy consciousness. 
Her dear papa like Hugo Deane? Certainly not. 
The one was true, the other false—the one a 
genius, and the other only a sham—and it was 
sacrilege in her to connect the two together. So, 
resolutely refusing to acknowledge the likeness 
which her consciousness could not deny, she went 
on reading as if her whole life’s interest were 
concentrated in the tale. 

Suddenly a man’s hasty step on the shingle 
made her look up, when, to her infinite dismay, 
she saw the tall, handsome figure of Valentine 
Cowley striding over the loose stones and rubble 
toward her. A letter, still unopened, from him 
this morning, and now he himself at noon! What 
did it mean ? and why had he come ? 

He came up to her and held out his hand, as 
with the other he took off his hat and stood bare- 
headed in the sun. What a happy smile on his 
fine face matched the living light of that lustrous 
sun! Really it was a fine face, if not a beloved 
one. Even Stella, though she did not love it, 
was forced to confess its beauty. His lithe young 
figure looked instinct with life and strength, with 
the daring of his youth, the confident self-satis- 
faction of his present place and future certainties. 
He was of the kind to whom life and the land 
belong by nature and inheritance—of the kind 
consecrated by fate to take boldly what he meant 
to hold firmly. 

As her hand lay in his, he drew a breath that 
was like a joyous interjection. 

“T thought I should find you without trouble !” 
he said, laughing with simple happiness. This 
sudden straight discovery was like a good omen. 
“ Had I not a fine instinct?” he asked. “They 
told me that you had gone down to the sea-shore, 
and I came here straight as a bird flies—made a 
bee-line, and fell upon you as if I had known al- 
ready.” 

Stella’s face stiffened, paled, grew as prim as 
if she were Hortensia in spirit, and herself only 
in form. 

“ How do you do, Mr, Cowley ?” she said, cold- 
ly, pulling away her hand from his, and neither 
expressing surprise nor offering welcome. 

“ Did you not expect me ?” he asked, his spirits 
dropping to zero. 

““No,” she answered, with the finest little ac- 
cent of disdain, as if the question were in itself 
an impertinence. Why should she have expected 
him? Why thought of him at all? 

“Did you not receive my letter?” he asked 
again. “I told you that I was coming to-day. 
Have you not had a letter from me this morning ? 
You ought. It was posted in right time.” 

Stella looked a little confused. 

“Yes, there was a letter from you,” she said. 

“But I told you that I was coming !” persisted 
Val. 

“T have not read it yet,” said Stella, in a tone 
of studied indifference. 

Valentine’s fair face flushed with sudden an- 
ger. The slight implied in her words and em- 
phasized by her manner hit him hard; and even 
a man in love is susceptible to what he must call 
an impertinence, though it comes from the be- 
loved. The difference between this and a like 
offense from another lies in the ease with which 
he forgives, and the odd transformation of anger 
into humility, and offended dignity into abject en- 
treaty. 

“T am sorry you find my letters of so little in- 
terest that you do not care even to read them,” 
he said. 

“T do not think I ever let you believe they did 
interest me so very much,” said Stella, in her 
most unpleasant voice and manner. 

“Pray give me back my morning’s unfortunate 
epistle—the letter that you have not cared even 
to open—and let me destroy it,” said Val, the 
flush still on his face, and his voice studiously 
cold and haughty. 

“T have not got it with me,” said Stella, cold 
and haughty, without study. “I left it on the 
breakfast table; but you are welcome to destroy 
it when we go back to the house.” 

“ Stella!” cried Val, impulsively. 

“Mr. Cowley!” returned Stella, indignant at 
the familiarity of the address. 

“T expected a different reception from this, I 
must confess,” said Val, his mood melting and his 
anger changing, as it was certain to do, from 
wrath to sorrow. “ I did not think you would 
receive me so coldly, so cruelly. I expected some 
kind of welcome from you.” 

“Why should you ?” answered Stella, quickly. 
“T never gave you any reason to suppose that I 
would weleome you if you came here, Mr. Cow- 
ley; quite the contrary.” 

“Your father told me he would be glad if I 
came, and that you would be glad too,” said Val- 
entine. 

“You are papa’s friend, and he likes you,” an- 
swered Stella, stiffly. ‘“ Papa spoke as he felt 
for himself; but even he has no right to speak 
for me.” 

This was a tremendous bit of self-assertion on 
the part of the girl who had been born and bred 
in the faith of filial submission ; but the exigen- 
cies of the moment were strong, and she must as- 
sert herself if she would not be swamped in the 
heavy “ wash” where she found herself. 





“Then I am not your friend,” said Val, sorely. 

“You are an acquaintance,” said Stella, a little 
less coldly than before. She hated to give pain 
even when it was as necessary as now. “I have 
no young men friends—except Randolph Macken- 
zie,” she added. ‘‘I am not the kind of girl to 
have them.” 

“But girls do not keep up a correspondence 
with acquaintances—only acquaintances,” said 
Val, an imprudent accent of reproach in his voice 
to match the reproach in his heart. 

Stella’s eyes, usually so mild, and of late so 
mournful, flashed at this with a sudden blaze of 
indignation. 

“T was forced to write to you,” she said, proud- 
ly. ‘Papa wished it. I do not know why, but 
he did; and I wrote to please him, and because 
he made me, and not of my own free-will.” 

‘*T am sorry that you have been forced into 
anything so unpleasant against your will,” said 
Valentine Cowley, the touch-wood of his pride 
again taking fire. 

But the fire was not long-lived, and when he 
turned away his head something moved over his 
eyes that felt like tears. 

The girl’s soft heart smote her. She did not 
like to see this tall, fine, strong fellow so sudden- 
ly humiliated, so strangely cast down and soften- 
ed. She felt that he had, or thought he had, the 
right to reproach her as he liked. Had not Au- 
gusta said so? It was no business of his that 
her father had forced her to write against her 
will, He had only to do with the fact that she 
had written, not once, but often. And though 
her letters were purposely made the deadest, the 
most soulless, the coldest, the most uninteresting 
things in the world, still, they were letters—and 
he was a young man, while she was a girl. 

“T said just now that I was not the kind of 
girl to have young men friends, and I am still 
less the kind to keep up a correspondence with 
one of my own accord,” said Stella, a little less 
icily than before. 

He recognized the partial thaw in her voice. 

“But you made an exception in my favor, and 
will again ?” he asked, eagerly. 

She looked up into his face, then down on to 
the sand. 

“No,” she said. “I told papa before I left 
home that I would not write to you any more.” 

“T will try to change that negative into a yes. 
Some day it will come,” said Valentine, confident- 
ly, hoping all things, and believing as much as he 
hoped, because her voice was softer, and her eyes 
looked down in pity, not up in defiance. All the 
hopes of love are built out of these small splin- 
ters. Not the finest Roman mosaic is composed 
of such minute pieces; not the ultimate atom it- 
self is more microscopic, more intangible, than the 
shadowy nothings which go to create that gigan- 
tic and omnipotent Love who rules the world and 
makes of man the equal of the gods or the sport 
of the demons. 

“Never—do not try—you can not change it,” 
said Stella, just as Augusta and her boy came to 
them, laden with slimy treasures and strong- 
smelling “ finds” of all sorts and descriptions. 

“Why, when did you come ?” cried the widow, 
in her genial way, glancing with a half-amused, 
half-anxious air to Stella, as if to see how she 
bore herself and what effect the sudden advent 
of her father’s Admirable Crichton had had on 
her. 

“ Just now,” said Valentine. 

“Tt is quite a surprise,” said Augusta. 
did you not give us notice ?” 

“T did,” returned Valentine, heroically con- 
quering his pride and swallowing his mortifica- 
tion. “If Miss Branscombe had done me the 
honor of reading my letter, she would have found 
that I intended to be here by the ten-forty train 
this morning.” 

“Oh, that naughty, lazy girl!” cried Augusta, 
pleasantly. ‘People should always read their 
letters as soon as they arrive. I believe it was 
Lord Palmerston who said all letters answer 
themselves if left long enough ; but that is not 
my way.” 

“T wish you would make your way your 
friend’s,” said Valentine, with a rueful look to 
where Stella was strolling away among the rocks 
with the boy. 

The little fellow could never have enough of 
anemones and long green slimy ribbons, and 
thought the dirt and drip of the sea-side the most 
enjoyable part of the business. 

“ And I wish,” added Val, significantly, “ that 
you would stand my friend, Mrs. Latrobe.” 

“T do, and am,” answered Augusta, also sig- 
nificantly. “I want to see Stella well married. 
She would be so much happier and better in 
every way than she is now, with only that dread- 
ful father of hers to be her companion. But, 
frankly, for all her soft manners and sweet-tem- 
pered acquiescence in little things, she is exceed- 
ingly difficult to influence in graver matters.” 

“Time works wonders, and the constant drop- 
ping wears away even granite. And she is not 
granite,” laughed Valentine, with a sudden flush 
of confidence. 

“ But sometimes time only confirms,” said the 
widow, in her character of Justice, holding the 
balance even, and weighing chances as well as 
merits. 

The tide had turned and was now coming in. 
Stella and the boy had gone far away to the very 
border of the waves. It was such fun to run for- 
ward a few steps, as if to defy that incoming 
crest, and then to have to scamper back as fast 
as those small feet colild run to prevent being 
overtaken by the water! And as Stella was es- 
sentially good-natured and “easy to live with,” 
she let the child enjoy himself in his own way, 
glad for her own part to be rid of poor Valentine 
Cowley and his less than welcome attentions. 

As they were standing on the firm yellow sand 
playing with the incoming tide, they were being 
surrounded in that strange, insidious way which 
characterizes certain sea-coasts. Silently and 
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rapidly they were being cut off from the main- 
land by the incoming tide, and soon were stand- 
ing on a little island which every moment became 
smaller, while every moment the barrier of inter- 
vening waters became wider and deeper. There 
was as yet no kind of danger to life. It was just 
an unpleasant little adventure, which carried with 
it wet feet and a pair of hopelessly ruined boots ; 
but when Val and Augusta made out the situation, 
of which Stella, for want of looking behind her, 
was entirely ignorant, they rushed over the sands 
at full speed, Augusta calling to her boy, and Val 
shouting to Stella. 

“Stay where you are, Mrs. Latrobe,” then said 
Valentine. “TI will get them through. There is 
no danger; don’t alarm yourself.” 

Stella turned at their voices to find herself with 
the boy on a mere islet of sand, with the waters all 
round her, and Valentine Cowley dashing through, 
knee-deep as it was, while the flood poured in and 
spread onward almost as swiftly as a fleet horse 
could gallop. 

“Don’t move till I come to you,” said Valen- 
tine, grateful to Providence for the chance. 

How well he looked as he came on in the sun- 
shine, splashing through the rapidly rising water ! 
It was the kind of action which becomes a man, 
and puts him into good-humor with himself, con- 
scious as he is that he shows well, and makes a 
large display at little cost. Val knew that he 
looked handsome and brave and strong and help- 
ful as he went striding through the rising waters 
to where the girl whom he loved, and the child 
of whom she had tacitly undertaken the care, 
were standing. He knew that he showed well, 
and that he was laying the foundations for future 
gratitude. He had never been so finely posed as 
now, and he intended to make the best of the 
situation, 

“T am so sorry!’ said Stella, in a humiliated 
voice, feeling how the tables were turned, and not 
in her favor. “I do not know how I came to be 
so stupid and neglectful.” 

“ You did not look round,” said Valentine, with 
what he meant to be a soothing concession to her 
wounded pride. “Now you must let me carry 
you through. There is no real danger at this 
moment, but there will be if you are not quick. 
Here, you young powder-monkey, do you hold fast 
up aloft,” he continued, with a reminiscence of 
the Pennefather manner in his voice and action, 
as he snatched up the boy, and set him astride 
on his shoulders. Then, without losing time in 
compliments or arguments, not hearing Stella’s 
first declaration that she would walk through on 
her own feet, despite the wetting that would fol- 
low, he took her up bodily in his strong young 
arms, and in this way carried both her and 
the child in safety through the waters. It was 
all done easily and quickly, for the young fellow 
was muscular and well trained in athletics, and it 
had the air if not the reality of saving life at his 
own risk—an air of which, as has been said, he 
intended to make the most for future use. If he 
had not been in love and repulsed, he would have 
been the first to laugh at the whole matter as not 
worth thanks of any kind. As things were, he 
was not sorry to be able to pose for a hero, albeit 
the dangers encountered had been no more for- 
midable than if a white mouse had set its teeth 
at him. Tendrils weak and soft help to support 
the heavily laden vine, and Val’s love could not 
afford to despise the most insignificant little aid. 

So they walked back to the inn; the young man 
dripping from his knees downward, and carrying 
his handsome head like a hero ; Augusta his friend 
and brother for life, seeing that he had preserved 
her little boy from what might have been indeed 
dangerous to him; Stella, ashamed and annoyed 
with herself—her heart set against gratitude, and 
her conscience pulling her toward thankfulness— 
in a most uncomfortable and distracted state of 
mind altogether, and with that feeling of slipping 
down the incline which was so terrible to her, yet 
which Augusta had found anything but terrible 
not so long ago. Still, as she was the only un- 
happy pne of the little group, the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number carried the day. 

As they went, Valentine Cowley, too content 
with life as it was, and too certain of himself and 
hopeful of results to make love in any overt way 
—rather letting fate and fortune make love for 
him—turned to Augusta; and not thinking that 
he was touching tender places, said, in a light and 
airy way: 

“Oh, who do you think came in the same train 
with me from Grange this morning ? Mr. Kemp! 
—with the prettiest woman you can imagine— 
one of those fragile, slender, delicate creatures 
who look made up of clouds and moonbeams, 
with a pair of soft brown eyes that go half over 
her face, and the sweetest voice I ever heard. 
One of the sweetest,” he added, correcting him- 
self, for her melodious voice was one of Stella’s 
“ points.” “He seemed awfully wrapped up in 
her, I must say,” Val continued, with the same 
blundering ignorance of depths. “ And I don’t 
wonder at it; she was so awfully pretty !—and 
awfully good style !” 

“Indeed!” said Augusta, with a hard little 
laugh, her fair face suddenly aflame. “ All High- 
wood seems to have gathered to St. Ann’s.” 

“ By Jove! talk of the—here he is,” cried Val- 
entine, as Sandro Kemp, carrying a shawl, a camp- 
stool, a white umbrella, an olive-wood folding 
footstool, an artist’s portfolio, and bearing on his 
arm a tall, graceful, diaphanous-looking woman, 
came out of the hotel door just as Augusta and 
the others drew up, and thus met the little party 
face to face. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
COUSIN ETHEL. 


Sanpro’s first impulse was to make a move- 
ment of glad surprise toward that fair, false, mor- 
ally perjured woman—his first mental process was 
a swift suppression of all the pain and wrath which 
had possessed him since those cruel words of un- 
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deserved insult, that heartless abandonment of 
their pleasant friendship. His next was a return 
to his now normal attitude of wounded pride and 
outraged affection, and that bitter assumption of 
indifference by which we attempt to master our 
pain, and by which instead we show it. 

As coldly as if this were nothing but a chance 
meeting between two mere acquaintances, Sandro 
Kemp lifted his soft felt hat to Augusta and her 
party, and would have passed on with the pretty 
woman and all her belongings on his arm, had 
not Tony rushed at him, after the manner of a 
child who knows nothing of le dessous des cartes, 
and who would not hesitate to make mud-pies 
out of Mecca clay, nor to take cockshies at the 
most sacred symbols. 

“Oh, Mr. Kemp, where have you been away 
to?” he said, jumping about him like a little dog. 
“T have been ill; and grandmamma gave me some 
jelly one night in a spoon; and Shah killed a 
robin-redbreast in the snow; and the river was 
frozen—that bit where you made mamma cry,” 
he added, with a suddenly serious face. 

Doubt as to the propriety of his own joy at 
this unexpected meeting with one who had dealt 
so evilly by mamma came visibly into his clear 
eyes, his drawn mouth ; but his mother smiled at 
him, and then at their friend, in an amiable and 
inane way, and her smile re-assured the child. 

“Why, Tony, do you remember me, little man ?” 
said Sandro, flushing with pleasure. 

He looked from the child to the mother, from 
the eloquent little face, bright and beaming, to 
that vague mask of inane amiability. 

“Tt would have been odd if he had forgotten 
you,” said Augusta, with perfect tranquillity of 
voice and manner, with a very audacity of forget- 
fulness, such as the French would have charac- 
terized as sublime. 

But then this was essentially Augusta’s way. 
When she chose, she could make herself like a 
smooth palimpsest newly prepared for fresh in- 
scriptions, and with all the old lettering seeming- 
ly obliterated forever. To see and hear her at 
these times, no one could believe that anything 
had ever gone before, that the history of a life 
lay hidden beneath the waxen surface, the blank 
serenity of the moment. As now, no one could 
have imagined by her manner that a thought had 
ever connected her future with Sandro Kemp, 
that a tear had ever come into her eyes because 
of the pain of renunciation, that the strong wing 
of passion had ever swept over her as she stood 
midway, halting for a moment, between duty and 
inclination, that the darkness of despair had ever 
fallen about her like a cloud because of the cru- 
elty of fate, which denied what she desired. She 
met him as if they had parted yesterday, and as 
if nothing more had been between them than a 
dance, a flower, a merry jest, a careless laugh. 
Not the keenest on-looker could discern the faint- 
est shadow of feeling or embarrassment in her 
face or manner. Not even Stella, who knew some- 
thing, could divine more, while Sandro himself 
felt bewildered, and as if he had somehow lost 
his way. He was like a man who, wandering 
among pathless crags and over arid wastes, sud- 
denly finds himself at home, brought thither, as 
it seems to him, by some act of enchantment as 
inexplicable as delightful. Had he been a cow- 
ard, or what did it all mean? Was she playing 
with him now, or had she been compelled to 
wound him then? 

“You have been away such a long time, Mr. 
Kemp, it is quite delightful to see you again,” 
then said Stella, as her contribution to the odd if 
pleasant confusion of the moment. 

Her voice and manner were kind to exaggera- 
tion, for she wanted not only to stand as shield- 
bearer to Augusta, but to administer that kind of 
cold douche to poor Valentine which corfsists in 
showing extreme warmth to the one who is con- 
fessedly indifferent in contrast to the chill re- 
serve just shown the other who is confessedly 
making efforts to win favors. It is the “ high 
light” by which the whole picture takes its tone 
and receives its key. 

Sandro turned to her with a smile. Here at 
least was no deception. Stella Branscombe had 
no reason to mislead him. What she said was 
all sincere, true, hearty; and her kindness might 
be accepted as confidingly as it was offered gen- 
erously. It was the common judgment of the 
world, such as it is—that judgment which each 
man believes so infallible when he forms it! 

The tall, graceful, diaphanous kind of woman, 
who, Valentine had said, seemed made up of 
clouds and moonbeams, opened her big eyes and 
looked at Stella with frank surprise. How odd 
this almost flattering manner from a girl to a 
gentleman! she thought. In her own life she 
was accustomed to have men about her as her 
slaves, not to make herself their incense-bearer. 
But here was a girl who said to an unmarried 
man how delightful it was to see him again, and 
how long it was since they had met, in a voice 
which seemed almost equivalent to a caress— 
which was tantamount to flinging herself at his 
head! What wretched style! What miserable 
manners! That elder woman was a little better. 
There was none of this milkmaid exuberance 
about her; but really if this girl were going on 
as she had begun, this sojourn at St. Ann’s, so 
necessary for health and strength, would be im- 
mensely unpleasant. 

While Sandro’s companion had been thinking 
all this in her own mind, Augusta had been taking 
mental stock of her. Who was she, this tall, 
eminently graceful, and poetic-looking person ? 
She was very beautiful; but it was a pity that 
she made up so much. She was not quite in her 
first youth, but beneath her veil, thanks to pow- 
der and paint, to antimony round her eyes, and 
to artful touches everywhere, she seemed to have 
the coloring of sixteen; and her figure, of that 
slender and serpentine kind which retains its ear- 
ly form far into the other side of maturity, help- 
ed in the general delusion. She was dressed in 
the extreme of the prevailing fashion, Her gown 





was as if moulded on her like a second skin, and 
her skirts were tied back with so much vigor that 
she could only walk by plaiting her feet one be- 
fore the other. Her hat was a marvel of pictur- 
esque assimilation; and beneath the feathers, 
which seemed almost part of her head-gear as 
nature had made it, her gold-colored hair shone 
in the sun like a much-frizzed nimbus—owing 
much of its glory to auricomus fluid and soda 
washes. Her small feet were shod in coquettish 
boots mounted on heels like miniature stilts ; her 
six-buttoned gloves were of the palest gray; and 
the bracelets, multitudinous bangles, broad dog- 
collar, ear-rings and brooch, with which she was 
in a sense armor-plated, were of the finest kind 
of Indian jewelry. Her face was delicately 
modelled; her style went to simulate more fra- 
gility of health than was true; and she had the 
air of one accustomed to command, accustomed 
to be ministered to, and, beyond all things, used 
to the homage and admiration of men, And 
again, Augusta wondered how Sandro Kemp, of 
all men, had come into toils like these, and how 
he—the lover par excellence of truth and simplici- 
ty—should be standing there with this graceful 
piece of elegant make-up, leaning, as it seemed to 
her, triumphantly on his arm. 

Suddenly the artist seemed to remember his 
companion and their joint position. 

“Ethel,” he said to her, very courteously, “let 
me introduce you to Mrs, Latrobe and Miss Brans- 
combe.” To Augusta he said, as if with emphasis, 
“My cousin, Mrs. White.” Then he looked at 
Stella. ‘‘ Mrs. White has just come from India,” 
he said, smiling. “I believe she knows a friend 
of ours out there—Mr, Cyril Ponsonby.” 

It was now Stella’s turn to feel the ground un- 
steady beneath her tread. Here before her stood 
the cause of some if not of all her sufferings— 
that Mrs. White to whom the Pennefathers had 
said her own true love had turned the once sacred 
current of his affections. This woman, painted, 
artificial, made up, and dangerous, the cause for 
which she—Stella—had been banished so effect- 
ually from his life, was now looking into her face, 
bowing, smiling, speaking, as any other might 
have done. 

“T have heard of Miss Branscombe,” said Mrs. 
White, in a sweet, flute-like voice, with a pretty 
catch that just escaped being a lisp. 

Stella made a slight movement with her head. 
Had her life depended on it she could not have 
spoken. 

“T used to see a good deal of Mr. Ponsonby,” 
Mrs. White went on to say in her soft way. “ We 
got to be quite friends. He is such a pleasant 
person; and my husband liked him so much.” 

“We heard of your kindness to him,” said Au- 
gusta, coming to Stella’s rescue, as just now Stella 
had come to hers by emphasizing her greeting to 
Sandro Kemp. 

“Oh, I can not speak about kindness,” said 
Mrs. White, with a tender kind of smile. “In 
India we are all kind to each other. We are like 
one family, you know, and have less stiffness than 
you in this cold England of yours.” 

She was an Englishwoman herself, but part of 
the furniture of her personality was the affecta- 
tion of foreign ways, and corresponding strange- 
ness to all belonging to the old home. She even 
spoke with a certain broken-backed little accent, 
as if her native tongue had been learned abroad 
—making her vowels very open, pronouncing her 
small words with punctilious breadth, and giving 
each syllable with commendable distinctness. 

“ He is a very nice fellow,” said Augusta, with 
vague amiability; and Ethel White, looking at 
Stella, smiled again and said, “ Very,” as the 
echo. 

All this time Valentine had been standing sub- 
stantially shut out from the rest. He had not 
been introduced to the graceful woman of whose 
advent he had been the herald; and for the mo- 
ment he was effaced. Wet from the knees down- 
ward, and set aside, he was conscious of appear- 
ing ridiculous for the one part, and of playing a 
very humiliating chord on the second fiddle for 
the other. He was as sore at heart as he was 
wounded in his pride, and furious against that 
vague mischance, that shadowy foe, called Fate. 
Was there ever such an unlucky coincidence ? 
Just when he had founded such an undeniable 
claim on Stella’s gratitude, and put their relations 
on so much better a footing—built up such a 
pleasant little temple, where Love was at once 
the architect and the enshrined god, to have 
everything blown down about his ears by this in- 
opportune meeting ! 

He stood there, his blood boiling, as the name 
of Cyril Ponsonby was bandied about from one 
to the other. He saw how pale Stella had become 
when the name of her reported rival had been 
uttered, and how her eyes had suddenly filled 
with memories of her old love, as patently shown 
as if pictures had been painted on the dilated 
pupils—as if words had been printed on the dark- 
ened iris. It was too hard a trial for his philoso- 
phy to bear with equanimity. He was not dis- 
posed at any time to bear trials with equanimity, 
more especially those which touched his young 
man’s pride; and now the fever of his wrath 
burned like fire in his veins, and expressed itself 
on his face and bearing as plainly as those mem- 
ories of Cyril had written themselves in Stella’s 
eyes. 

But he was not going to give up his hope; to 
abandon the field. He would wrestle with this 
shadowy rival, this, haunting memory, as Jacob 
wrestled with the angel. And perhaps he would 
overthrow him. The kingdom of heaven is won 
by much seeking ; and Val was pertinacious when 
he had made up his mind, and until that mind 
changed of itself, as it was apt todo. The very 
difficulties in his way made the struggle more en- 
thralling, and the hope of attainment all the 
sweeter ; and—les absents ont toujours tort. He 
was present, and Cyril was hundreds of miles 
away. He could perform gallant actions, which 
stood out firm and solid as triumphant facts, 





while his rival lived only in the misty atmosphere 
of memory, On the whole, his place might have 
been more untenable than it was, and he thought 
he saw daylight. 

Tired of being thus effaced, thinking that San- 
dro had behaved with impertinent neglect in not 
introducing him to his cousin, and feeling very 
uncomfortable about those well-shaped lower 
limbs of his, Valentine turned to Augusta with 
his off-hand, easy air. 

“T think I will go in now, Mrs. Latrobe,” he 
said. “I am rather dilapidated, and must put 
myself into dry clothes.” 

A deep color came into his fair, handsome face, 
as he looked down on his stained and dripping 
garments, not sorry to recall to Stella’s mind his 
heroic deed of half an hour ago, and thinking it 
hard to have got wet, spoiled his clothes, and then 
to be shunted as he had been. 

“Yes, do. Indeed, you should have gone be- 
fore,” said Augusta, eagerly. ‘“ What a thought- 
less thing to do, standing there so wet as you are! 
We shall have you down with rheumatic fever 
next.” 

“Do go in and change, Mr. Cowley,” said 
Stella, humanity overcoming repugnance. “We 
should not have let you stand here in this state.” 

Valentine looked radiant as Stella spoke. It 
was a little recompense that she should publicly 
show so much interest in him—a little balm to 
his wounded pride that she should give him ten- 
der counsel before Cyril Ponsonby’s intimate 
friend, and his face brightened as if the sun had 
passed over it. 

That sudden brightness gave a tolerably cor- 
rect map of the country to pretty Mrs. White. 
In all that related to love affairs, and the whole 
art and mystery of flirtation, she had the vision 
of a hawk behind those large lustrous eyes of 
hers. Mrs. Morshead herself was not more an 
adept in the science of building up an entire tem- 
ple out of one brick, of constructing a full-fledged 
creature out of one bone, than was Ethel White, 
Sandro’s cousin from India. Here before her 
was a brick, at her feet a bone, and she made the 
most of both. 

“Where shall you be in half an hour’s time, 
Mrs. Latrobe ?” then asked Valentine. 

“ At home, in the prosaic act of dining,” said 
Augusta, with a smile. ‘“ We have to dine early 
on account of the boy; and really tea with shrimps 
and marmalade is not so bad! And you?” 

“J shall join you when you have finished din- 
ner, if you will allow me,” said Valentine, pur- 
posely not looking at Stella. 

Stella did look at Augusta, and her eyes prayed 
her to say “ No.” But Augusta had her own idea 
of things, and when she had an idea she generally 
kept to it pretty closely. She liked Valentine 
Cowley, and she, too, believed in the value of per- 
tinacity, the force of presence, and the disinte- 
grating influence of absence. 

“Yes, do come,” she said, genially. “It is such 
a delightful day, we might make a little excursion 
this afternoon. It would be pleasant if you came 
with us.” 

“Most happy. That will do well,” said Valen- 
tine. “At what time?” 

“Three,” said Augusta. 
get rid of your wet clothes.” 

Ethel White looked at Sandro. 

“Tt would be very nice for us to go somewhere 
too this afternoon,” she said, in her pretty grace- 
ful way, showing an evident desire to coalesce 
with Augusta and her party. “Do you think we 
could, Cousin Sandro ?” 

“Certainly; nothing is easier if you would like 
it, and if you feel up to it,” he answered. 

“Shall we all join in one party?” then said 
Ethel, addressing Augusta as easily and amicably 
as if they had been friends for a generation. 

Perhaps this was part of that frank hospitali- 
ty, that cecumenical friendliness, for which Anglo- 
Indians are famous. Certainly the proposal seem- 
ed to come quite naturally, without design, pre- 
meditation, or hidden meaning of any kind. It 
would be pleasanter to go in a body rather than 
in two scattered and meagre detachments. And 
being pleasant, Sandro’s cousin said so, and offer- 
ed that sudden coalescence as the most natural 
thing in the world. The faint pink tinge for 
which she was famous came stealthily into the 
widow’s fair face. She put on her waxen mask, 
smiled with yet more amiability, and looked per- 
severingly at Stella. 

“Tt would be very pleasant,” she said, with an 
affected little drawl. ‘“ What do you say, Stella ?” 

“Yes, it would be very pleasant,” echoed Stella, 
divided between her instinctive shrinking from 
Mrs. White, Cyril’s favorite friend, and her desire 
to be separated by “ people” from Valentine Cow- 
ley. 

And Valentine himself, though he detested the 
proposition, could scarcely say “‘ No” against her 
wish, 

Sandro Kemp did not speak. He simply turn- 
ed his grave, kind eyes on Augusta—a little won- 
der, a little speculation, in them, and more sor- 
row, more inquiry, than he himself knew of. But 
the engagement held good, and at three the break 
came round, and they all went off together. 

They had a charming drive. The country was 
beautiful; the old castle which they went to see 
was interesting; the day was perfect ; and no ac- 
cident of any kind happened to mar the enjoy- 
ment which each was supposed to feel. They all 
kept very close together; and every one but Val 
and Tony seemed determined to resist all attempts 
at separation from the main body, and to reso- 
lutely decline that dangerous solitude @ deux which 
more than one had reason to fear, and from which 
no one had as yet great cause to hope. Sandro 
was naturally his cousin’s body-guard ; and to be 
Ethel White’s body-guard was no sinecure, and 
left but little margin of freedom for aught else. 
Stella clung to Augusta as if her very life depend- 
ed on keeping tight hold of that firm round arm. 
She was not to be tempted away by all Val’s in- 
vitations to mount this bit of broken wall for the 
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sake of the view, to come with him to this angle 
of the ruined court for the sake of architectural 
effects. She clung to Augusta like a child; and, 
like a child, Augusta took care of her. For her 
own part, the fair widow talked amiably to Ethel 
White, and Sandro for the most part kept silence. 
The Pennefathers would have called him as dull 
as old boots, but Augusta did not. For, once or 
twice their eyes met; and when they did, it was 
to her as if his had audibly asked her a question, 
to which she took care to make no reply. So the 
afternoon passed, and with the evening they all 
came home. But nothing had been done to ad- 
vance the various dramas holding the stage save 
the introduction into the circle of Ethel White, 
Cyril’s chosen friend in India and Sandro Kemp’s 
favorite cousin, and the easy manner in which she 
had established herself as an old friend among 
them all. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reatity.—Any of the leading furnishing stores in 
New York will supply you an outfit of under-clothing, 
and this happens to be the season when they have fresh 
supplies both of imported and domestic garments. 
We can not give you special addresses. The princesse 
under-clothing is usually made to order, as it requires 
to be fitted to the wearer, as her outer garments are; 
hence they are not kept ready-made in large quanti- 
ties. The French hand-madeemwer-wear is preferred 
by ladies who object to machine-made garments. A 
dozen garments of each kind is now considered an 
abundant supply, and many brides provide fewer new 
articles. 

Bexrksuree. —Your blue silk is very light for a street 
suit, but would make a pretty lower skirt draped and 
flounced with darker blue Surah satin. Any of the 
models in late numbers of the Bazar will answer for 
such a dress. Get striped satin merveilleux of rich 
coloring for a pleated skirt, on which you can drape 
your seal brown silk. The brown will be used for the 
basque. You will find hints about such dresses in the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XTV. 

Forty-rive.—Use your skirt with its narrow ruffles 
without altering it. Then get enough of any of the 
new solid-colored wools, or of those that are striped, 
or else some soft satin Surah, for a basque and drapery 
such as you will find described in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
XIV. You will find hints about spring mantles in the 
same paper. If the mantle is to be very dressy, get 
black satin merveilleux, or else satin Sicilienne, and 
make it in one of the new shirred shapes, medium 
long, trimmed with full frills of Spanish lace. If it is 
for general wear, have a Cheviot jacket with belt and 
bag. 

M. G. H.—Get soft drab wool for the basque and 
drapery of your spring suit. For the pleated lower 
skirt get striped drab wool, the stripes having lines of 
gold and black in them. Bazar No. 11, Vol. XIV., has 
details of such wool suits. Use more plain gray with 
your silk striped dress, reserving the stripes for plas- 
tron, collar, skirt, etc. 

Mus. D. M.—You will find the furriers’ addresses in 
the advertising columns of the Bazar. 

Mrs. L. D.—Do not alter your satin de Lyon wrap at 
present, though later you may wish to add a shirred 
collar and bands of shirring on the sleeves. In Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XIV., you will find descriptions of the new 
black dresses for spring. 

B. A.—It is advisable to buy a seal-skin cloak now, 
especially if you get a bargain, for they will not be 
superseded by other cloaks next winter, and are very 
easily kept through the summer, as moths are not fond 
of this fur. 

A. E. L.—Dotted Swiss muslin is pretty for young 
girls, and will be made with a shirred belted waist ; 
also with the tucked basque described in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XIV., for flannel and bunting dresses. The skirt 
should have many narrow ruffles, and a draped apron 
over-skirt that is much longer on the right side than 
on the left. The soft Surah sash tied around the waist 
in place of a belt may be white, dark red, or pale Lime. 
—The fact that only five answers were published in 
the Bazar while your letter remained unanswered was 
owing to the crowded state of our columns, not to tne 
absence of numbers of other letters besides your own. 

Snow-sait.—Make your blue flannel with a length- 
wise-tucked basque, with belt and bag like that de- 
scribed in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XIV. The tucking is also used for trimming the 
over-skirt. The combination with yellow would be a 
risk, though it is said a great deal of yellow silk and 
soutache braid will be used for dark dresses next sea- 
son. The poke bonnet will not, or need not, look 
“fast.” 

8. E. G.—Read reply just given “ Snow-ball.” Blue, 
olive, brown, drab, and green flannel suits will be worn 
in the spring for street and travelling dresses. 

A.rua.—Let your boy wear white slips until he is 
two years old, then put on blue flannel, linen, gingham, 
etc. A white cloth princesse sacque with a cape and 
deep collar is suitable for him now. Soft straw and 
piqué hats will be appropriate for summer. Instead 
of black silk, the best modistes are now advising black 
satin de Lyon, or else the satin merveilleux or satin 
Surah dresses described in detail in Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
XIV. Plain scrim is more popular than the striped. 
Most of it will draw, but the curtains are made very 
full, and there is no strain upon them. The guipure 
lace that ladies make is called “antique.” There are 
twilled raw silks for covering furniture at less expense 
then satins. Your ideas about the lambrequin are ex- 
cellent. We are gratified by your appreciation of the 
lovely South Kensington designs, and with your suc- 
cess in executing them. Directions for working the 
Kensington stitch were given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
XIII. The article alluded to by Mrs. Beecher is called 
* Home Contrivances,” and is contained in Bazar No. 
80, Vol. XI. 

A Moturr.—The cheese-cloth dresses trimmed with 
Turkey red calico or with plaid ginghams will be worn 
again by children. Momie-cloth, linen, and Scotch 
gingham dresses will also be worn. 

Cu1cago.—Do not line the full cashmere skirt. You 
want it to hang in soft heavy folds. The skirt should 
be from three and a half to four yards wide. The pea- 
sant dress design is very suitable for a cashmere dress 
for the house. 

Brrntoe.—Get brown satin de Lyon to combine with 
your brocade, and make it like dresses described in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. XIV. The New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV., will tell you how to make 
your black dress. The poplin is only suitable for a 
plain double-breasted wrapper. The mull and lace 
wedding dress will be pretty made with a shirred waist 
and fichu, and a flowing demi-train with ruffled front 
and short wrinkled apron. 
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Fig. 1.—Darnep Net Borper ror Ficuvs, LInGErig, ETC. 


Darned Net Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders, which are suitable for trimming fichus, fichu-collars, scarfs, and 
similar articles, have a foundation of white wash net, which is darned with fine 
linen floss in the designs given by the illustrations. The lower edge of the bor- 
ders is defined with a double thread of linen floss, and worked in button-hole 
stitch, after which the surplus net is cut away. 


Fichu-Collars, Figs. 1-3. 

For the collar Fig. 1, which is closed in the back, a band an inch wide and a 
yard long is cut of white stiff net taken double, and adjusted by means of a tri- 
angular pleat taken in the middle of the front, where a small three-cornered plas- 
tron is set between the inner edges. The foundation of the plastron, consisting 
of a piece of stiff net, which is four inches high, three inches wide at the top, and 
is sloped on both sides to the bottom, is covered with shirred cream-colored 
gauze, and edged at the top with cream-colored lace two inches wide. Two tabs, 
each two inches high, five inches wide at the upper edge, and sloped along the 
outer side to three inches and a half wide at the lower edge, are joined to the 
lower edge of the band, one on each side of the middle of the back, and covered 
like the plastron with shirred gauze. The collar is trimmed as shown in the 
illustration with gauze folds, cream-colored lace three inches deep, and a bunch 
of roses of several colors. 

The deep-pointed collar Fig. 2 is made of white India mull. It is in two parts, 
an upper and a lower one, each edged with lace two inches deep, and joined to- 
gether at the neck to a double mull band an inch wide. The collar is closed in 
the front under a large soft bow of India mull and lace. The cuffs consist of a 
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Fig. 1.—Siveie-preastep Saoorre- 
Jacket.—Cour Parrern, No. 3066; 
Price 20 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Suerep Basque, anp Sarrrep Skirt wits Scarr 
Drarery.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 245.]—Cut 
Pattern, No. 8067; Basgve, 20 Cents; Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VII., Figs. 48-56. 








double band of mull an inch deep and ten inches wide, trimmed as shown 
in the illustration with rows of lace. 

The collar Fig. 3, which is of Vandyck red satin merveilleux, has revers 
of like material. It is bordered with a fold of satin merveilleux an inch 
and a half wide, and trimmed with white lace three inches and a half wide. 
The collar is closed under a soft knot of satin merveilleux with lace ends. 


Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue black stiff net brim of the bonnet Fig. 1 is three inches wide in 
front and an inch and three-quarters wide at the back; it is covered on 
both sides with several layers of plain black tulle, bound one-quarter of 
an inch wide with black satin at the outer edge, and joined at the inner 
edge to a black straw crown. The inside of the brim is trimmed with a 
ruching of pale pink and bronze silk, veiled by black lace three inches 
and a half wide, which projects two inches beyond the edge. Similar lace 
joined to the lower edge of the crown covers the front of the brim on the 
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Fig. 1.—Srraw ann Lace 
Bonnet. 
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Fig. 2—Mvui anp Lace Cottar anp Ccrrs. 


outside, and the back of the 
brim is covered by a lace ja- 
bot. A scarf two yards and 
three-quarters long and 
eleven inches wide, made of 
figured tulle edged with lace, 
is carried across the front ef 
the bonnet, in the middle of 
which it forms an Alsacian 
bow. The ends are con- 
tinued to form the strings, 
and are held together at the 
front with a small bouquet. 
A spray of poppies and tea- 
roses trims the right side of 
the bonnet. 

The frame of the bonnet 
Fig. 2 is of black stiff net. 
The brim is covered on both 
sides with several layers of 
plain black tulle, and bound 
one-quarter of an inch wide 
with black satin. The back 
of the crown is covered with 
pleated figured tulle. The 
front of the brim is bordered 
with biack lace three inches 
wide, which projects an inch 
and a quarter beyond the 
edge, and is headed by a half- 
wreath of tea-roses, partly 
veiled by the two rows of 
lace set on above it. Lace 
jabots cover the front and 
sides of the bonnet. A bou- 
quet of tea-roses with green 
foliage trims the left side, 
and a large jet and steel 
buckle is set on the centre 
of the crown. The short 
searfs, which are held to- 
gether on one side with a 
rose, are of folded figured 
tulle, bordered at the back 
edge with lace, which passes 
from one to the other across 
the back of the bonnet. The 
end of the scarf below the 
flower is covered with a lace 
jabot. 
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Edging for Lingerie. 
Point Lace Braid and 
Crochet. 


See illustration on page 244. 

Tuts edging is worked with 
point lace braid and cotton 
of medium fineness in the 
following manner: 1st round. 
—Fold the braid diagonally as shown in the illustration, and + work 4 se. (single crochet) sepa- 
rated by 2 ch. (chain stitch) at regular intervals on the fold, 16 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on 
the braid after an interval of three-eighths of an inch, + 9 ch.,1 de. three-eighths of an inch 
from the preceding one, 1 leaflet, consisting of 4 ch., and 2 te. (treble crochet), the uppermost 
veins of which are worked off together, on the first of the 4 ch., 1 leaflet like the preceding one, 
1 de. on the braid three-eighths of an inch from the preceding one, repeat from +, then 9 eb., 
three-eighths of an inch space, 15 de. at regular intervals on an inch and three-quarters of the 
braid, forming a pleat of one-quarter of an inch of the braid with the middle de. of the 15, 
+ 9 ch., connecting the fifth to the middle st. of the preceding 9 ch., for which drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the needle through the st. to which it is to be connected, and draw the 
dropped stitch through the one on the needle, then work 2 leaflets as previously, connecting, 
after completing the first and before beginning the second, to the vein between the correspond- 
ing leaflets on the other side of the 15 de., 1 de. after three-eighths of an inch space, repeat 
from the last +, then 9 ch., connecting the 5th to the middle st. of the corresponding 9 ch., 
1 de, after three-eighths of an inch space, 16 ch., connecting the 4th and 7th of them to the 
13th and 10th of the preceding 16 ch., three-eighths of an inch space, fold the braid diagonally, 





Fig. 1.—Nens’ Vertina Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—VicoGne 
MANTLE. 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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and repeat from +. 2d round.—Working on the other edge of the braid, 
* 8 se. separated by 2 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the 
lst of them), and 2 ch., on an inch and a quarter of the braid around the 
next scallop, 11 ch., 6 sc. along the braid at intervals as shown in the illus- 
tration, separating the Ist and 2d of them by 11 ch., the 2d, 3d, and 4th by 
9 ch., the 4th and 5th by 7 ch., and the 5th and 6th by 3 ch., then repeat 
the 6 sc. in inverse order, connecting the middle st. of the ch. to the corre- 
sponding st. of the previous ch., then 11 ch., connecting the 6th to the mid- 
dle st. of the corresponding 11 ch.; repeat from *. 3d round.—Work for 
the top of the edging alternately 1 dc. on the next st., and 2 ch., passing 
by 2 st. 
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Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 244, 
Tuesk edgings are worked with fine crochet cotton. For Fig. 1 crochet 
in the following manner: Ist round.— > 13 ch. (chain stitch)—going back 
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Fig. 2.—Darnep Net Borper ror Ficnvs, LIncerir, Ere. 


knots. 3d round.—Work as in the Ist round. 4th round (12 ends are required 
for each pattern figure).— * With the first 4 and the last 4 of the next 12 ends, 
using each 2 together, work 2 button-hole stitch knots, and with the middle 4 ends 
8 button-hole stitch knots; repeat from *. 5th round.—* Twice alternately 
carry the Ist end diagonally over the following 5, and with each of the latter in 
turn work 2 button-hole stitch loops around the former, work a similar figure 
slanting in the opposite direction with the next 6 ends; repeat from + 6th 
round.— * Work 1 double knot with the middle 8 of the next 12 ends, working 
with the 2 outer ends on each side around the middle 4 ends, then, taking an end 
of wool about 8 inches long, wind the strand of 12 twice with it, and knot it in 
the back; repeat from *. Finally, cut the ends of even length. 

To make the fringe Fig. 2, cut the requisite number of knotting threads about 


Fig. 2.—TvcLie anp Lace 
Bonnet. 








twenty inches long. Take up 2 at a time, fold them through the middle, and 

i . work 1 button-hole stitch knot, for which work a button-hole stitch loop with the 
: a last 2 ends around the first 2, and one with the first 2 “ends around the last 2. 
i Pin these knots at intervals as shown in the illustration on the long cushion used 

in in making knot-work, and work for the lst round as in the Ist round of Fig. 1 

in 24 round (4 ends are required for each pattern figure).—»* Work 14 button-hole 

iy stitch knots with the 2d and 3d ends, 1 button-hole stitch knot each with the Ist 

and 2d, and the 3d and 4th ends, then 14 button-hole stitch knots with the 2d and 

8d ends; repeat from *. 3d round.—Work as in the Ist round. 4th round (8 

ends are required for each pattern figure).— > Work 14 button-hole stitch knots 

with the middle 2 of the next 8 ends, 14 button-hole stitch knots each with the 

Fig. 3.—Satrs Merverttevx Ficnv-Cotiar. 8d and 4th, and the 5th and 6th ends, 14 button-hole stitch knots each with the 


over these st. (stitch) as in ‘ed aktee MME I iew is ae 7 
Afghan stitch—pass by the 
first 3 st., + 5 times alter- 
nately wind the thread twice 
about the needle, and, taking 
up a st. from the following 2d a 
th., work it off, as in working 
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a double crochet, with the sec- Pi , 
ond of the two threads previ- | * {' 
ously wound on the needle, : 
then, going back, work off | = A 





singly each st. and each “@ 
thread on the needle, 2 ch., - ZZ 
repeat from + 3 times, but | 2 ; 
at every repetition take up 
each st. from the upper vein 
of the next de. (double cro- 
chet), then repeat from >. 
2d round.—Work for the 
lower edge, beginning in the 
hollow between two squares, 
* 4 times alternately 1 se. 
(single crochet) around the 
next vein of ast. and 1 se. on 
the next de., then 7 se. around 
the corner of the square which 
forms the point, 3 times al- 
ternately 1 se. on the next de. 
and 1 se, around the next 
vein; repeat from *. 3d 
round.—Work at the top of 
the edging, * 1 de. on the 
corner of the next square, 14 
ch., 1 se. on the following 2d 
de., 3 ch., connect to the 11th 
of the preceding 14 ch., 3 ch., 
1 se. on the 2d de. on the next 
square, 3 ch., connect to the 
same st. previously connected 
to, 2 ch., connect to the 8th of 
the preceding 14 ch., 7 ch.; 
repeat from *. 4th round.— 
Alternately 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing 2d st. in the preceding 
round, and 1 ch. 

The edging Fig. 2 is work- 
ed in rounds back and forth 
on a foundation of 16 st. as 
follows: 1st round.—Pass by 
the next 7 st., 4 de., the mid- 
dle 2 of which are separated 
by 2 ch., on the following st., 
9 ch., 1 se. on the first foun- 
dation st. 2d round.—1 ch., 
17 se. around the 9 ch. in the 
preceding round, 2 ch., 4 de., 
the middle 2 of which are 
separated by 2 ch., around 
the 2 ch. between the middle 
het) sepa- | 2 of 4 de. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the following 5th st. 38d round.—5 ch., 4 de., 
ochet) on | the middle 2 of which are separated by 2 ch., around the 2 ch. between the middle 2 of 4 de. 
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,. Fig. 2.—Hewrt Trois Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 29-40. 
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f an inch | in the preceding round, 2 ch., ! de. on the next se.,8 times alternately 1 ch., and 1 de. on the y if Ul mT ANY 
ppermost | following 2d st. 4th round.—8 times alternately 4 ch., and 1 se. around the next ch., then 2 ) j il) dU 
ding one, | ch., 4 de., the middle 2 of which are separated by 2 ch., around the 2 ch. between the middle 2 of , bad @ hijy adi Mae 

1en 9 ch., | 4 de.in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the following 5th st. 5th round.—6 ch., 4 de., the 


rs of the | middle 2 of which are separated by 2 ch., around the 2 ch. between the middle 2 of 4 de. in the 
f the 15, | preeeding round, 9 ch., 1 se. around the next 4 ch. Continue to repeat from the 2d—5th rounds. 
yp the st. 








draw the Fringes for Dresses, etc.—Knot-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

nnecting, See illustrations on page 245. = _ : = —= = 

rrespond- Turse fringes are worked with tapestry wool in knot-work. For the fringe Fig. 1 cut knotting é r ve 

‘e, repeat | threads about twenty inches long, fold them through the middle, slip them over a double foun- Fig. 1.—CACHEMIRE DR Fig. 2.—Prain Crorn Mantir, Fig. 3.—Basqve with Ssoutper Care, anp TrimMED 
ing 9 ch., | dation thread, and work as follows for the 1st round: Guide a double thread along over the ends LINDE MANTLE. For pattern and description Skirt wen Tripte Drarery.—Back.—[For Front, 
m to the | from left to right, working two button-hole stitch loops around it with each end in turn. 2d For description see see Sup’ ny L, see P. 245,]—Ccr Parrery, No. 3069: Bas@vr AND 
jagonally, | round,—With each 4 ends in turn, taking each 2 of them together, work 2 button-hole stitch Supplement. ” : Skirt, 25 Cents Eacu.—(For descriptioa see Suppl.) 
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2d and 3d, and the 6th and 7th ends, and 14 but- 
ton-hole stitch knots each with the 1st and 2d, 
and the 7th and 8th ends; repeat from *. 5th 
round.— * Work 1 double knot with the middle 
4 ends of the 8 in the next pattern figure, then 1 
double knot with the Ist and 8th ends around 
the middle 6; repeat from *. Cut the ends of 
even length. 





(Begun in ieee Bazar No. ‘2 Vol. XIV.) 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “GranpMoturr’s Mowry,” “Poor Hu- 
manity,” “Cowarp CONSOLENOE,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—ParL_Eron. 
CHAPTER VIL 
A SCENE AFTER ALL. 

Hap the popular Miss Kitty Westminster, of 
the Apollo, fired a pistol point-blank at the mili- 
tary gentleman by her side, the effect could not 
have been more instantaneous and startling. 
Colonel Darrell lost all presence of mind, on the 
instant his powers of self-restraint were thrown 
to the winds, and he rose to his feet, and shouted 
forth “ What!” in tones which made every glass 
in the room vibrate, and directed toward him 
general attention. 

The buzz of conversation ceased, and Miss 
Westminster gave a little scream of affright at 
her companion’s blazing eyes and agitated coun- 
tenance. 

“Married next Sunday !—my daughter Clara! 
You dare to tell me so!’ he roared forth, and 
then the ladies and gentlemen, recovering from 
their alarm, came slowly round and formed a 
ring about him and the burlesque actress, whom 
he had very nearly scared to death. 

“T said we should have a scene,” said Mrs. 
MacAlister to the man with the diamorid studs ; 
“T knew what kind of a man he was three-and- 
twenty years ago, and I was afraid of him to- 
night.” 

“Tell his daughter to take him away,” said 
the gentleman; “she is so busy quarrelling with 
Grange that she has not heard a word yet.” 

“Yes, she has, thank goodness; she is going 
to him,” cried Mrs. MacAlister. 

Clara Darrell was standing by her father’s side 
the instant afterward. 

“Tam ready to go home,” were the quiet words 
conveyed to him, and her soft voice and calm 
manner acted like oil upon the troubled waters. 
He recovered his equanimity at once; people be- 
gan to wonder whether it were possible that this 
prim, starchy being with Miss Galveston leaning 
upon his arm was the man who had so recently 
shouted like a lunatic, and frightened them. 

“You are ready to come home with me?” he 
asked, in a low, wondering tone. 

“Yes, quite ready.” 

The lips were very white which answered him, 
but the voice was very firm. 

“You are not, then, thinking of— But there! 
there! when we are at home we can talk calmly. 
Mrs. MacAlister,” he said, extending his hand to 
the hostess, “I have the honor to wish you a 
good-evening.” 

“Ts Miss Galveston going already ?” asked Mrs. 
MacAlister, after she had shaken hands with the 
Colonel. 

“ Yes,” said the young actress, “I return home 
with my father.” 

“But—poor Splatterdash’s benefit, my dear. 
He relied upon your informing him to-night what 
part you—” 

“T will write to him. Good-by.” 

She leaned forward hastily and kissed Mrs. 
MacAlister, as if in urgent haste to be gone, as 
if she were afraid even that her calmness might 
desert her if she tarried too long over her adieux. 
Kitty Westminster, her bosom-friend and confi- 
dante, made a little spasmodic dash at her and 
embraced her also, and said, “ God bless you, my 
darling,” in much the same tone of voice which 
she would have adopted had the Colonel’s daugh- 
ter been proceeding to immediate execution. The 
Colonel himself seemed struck by it. 

“TI owe you an apology, Miss Westminster, for 
my unceremonious behavior of a few minutes 
since,” he said, taking her hand and bending 
over it; “but your news was alarming, and took 
me off my guard.” 

“Oh! don’t mention that; I shall get over it 
presently. But,” she said, impressively, “ you 
will be kind to her?” 

“T will,” said the Colonel, dryly. 

There was no effort made to exchange fare- 
well greetings with the remainder of the guests ; 
at the door the Colonel bowed to Mrs. MacAlister 
again, who was waiting as if with the intention 
of saying a few more last words. 

“Thank you, madam,” said he, formally, “ for 
a very pleasant evening.” 

Mrs. MacAlister bowed, but did not look at 
him. When father and daughter passed out of 
the room, she passed out with them; and as the 
door closed, a dozen voices at least broke into 
loud disputation and inquiry. 

On the landing-place the old actress faced the 
youngone. “ You are leaving us for good, Clara,” 
she said, reproachfully ; “I am sure of it.” 

“Yes,I am almost sure of it too,” was her 
reply. 

“T am very sorry; I—” 

“Madam, you will please excuse me,” said the 
Colonel, “ but Clara Darrell is acting in deference 
to her father’s wishes, which you have no right to 
protest against.” 

“Tn the interests of the stage, which sorely 
needs high-minded and gifted women in our 
midst, I speak, sir,” replied Mrs, MacAlister, with 
dignity. 

“The stage can look after its own interests,” 
said the Colonel, “and my wishes are to be con- 
sidered before its requirements.” 


, 





“Your wishes may not be paramount here, or 
have been studied so much as you imagine, Col- 
onel Darrell,” said the hostess, somewhat ruffled 
now, and therefore more outspoken. 

“Mrs. MacAlister!” cried Clara, entreatingly. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” she answered, very quick- 
ly; “I have no right to interfere; your father is 
quite correet—good-by.” 

She turned away, and Colonel Darrell and his 
daughter left Tavistock Street for home. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO FATHERS. 


Tar “home” of Colonel Darrell at this present 
period was to be taken in a caravansary sense. 
He had been but a few days in London, and he 
had gone straight to De Keyser’s hotel at Black- 
friars. This was his home pro tem., and here he 
had taken his daughter till arrangements could 
be made for their life together in a home of their 
own. Here, in the suite of rooms which he had 
hired, there would be rest for a while, “ time to 
turn round,” to consider and plan carefully, to 
do nothing in a hurry, this being “ for good” and 
“ forever’’—cuckoo phrases, as a rule, but which 
the Colonel and his daughter both thought they 
meant seriously. It was an odd home, but it 
suited Clara Darrell better, and as a first start in 
the new career upon which she had determined, 
than a house in a dreary square, or a drearier 
suburb, or, worst of all, deep down in the coun- 
try, far away from the activities and energies of 
life. Here was peace, if she wished it, in the 
quiet rooms which a prince of hotel proprietors 
had placed at her father’s disposal, in the order- 
ly service,even in the home-like surroundings ; 
and there was the consciousness that there was 
good society down stairs, if she wished it, and 
life in full vigor on all sides of her, and within 
a stone’s-throw of her, instead of the dull green 
fields and the hateful “ bucolics.” 

From the windows of her sitting-room she 
could watch the people streaming over the bridge, 
passing along the Embankment, day and night, 
night and day—the people whom she loved like 
a proletary because they loved her, and came in 
crowds to see her act, when there was a good 
piece to act in, which was not particularly often. 
When the lights were blazing from the street 
lamps below her, it was pleasant to wonder how 
many of the passers-by were going to the theatre, 
and to which theatre, and what they would say 
about her indisposition—duly certified, for she 
was now really weak and languid and nerveless— 
and how Wigginton and March would get on 
without her now and for evermore. The news- 
papers were regretting her illness already; even 
the rumor that the promising young actress might 
retire from the stage had found its way into print 
three days after her father had borne her away 
from Mrs. McAlister’s. 

And what three long days they had been to her ! 
though her father did not know that ; and there 
was a woman’s kindness and tact in hiding the fact 
from him as well as she was able. True, she had 
seemed to lose strength very suddenly, and in a 
way she could not clearly understand ; and there 
were regrets, deep and sad enough to weigh any 
woman down, dwelling upon them, as she did, too 
much. Soshe was not her old self yet-—hardly the 
woman whom any one of her stage acquaintances 
had known, and certainly not the high-spirited, 
impulsive, troublesome “ big girl” whom Colonel 
Darrell had left behind in Derbyshire. Present- 
ly all would be changed, and she should settle 
down, she hoped—her father was sure of that, 
and he was a wise man, who knew the human 
heart. Ah! and a kind dear dad too, for he had 
not worried her with antecedents, or with the 
why and wherefore for everything, with her stage 
life and her stage love—and her stage lover who 
was to have been her husband yesterday, and who 
had vanished away like a dream figure. All the 
better too, she thought, or tried to think—a cross, 
disagreeable, jealous, inconsiderate, unjust tyrant 
—she was well quit of him, thank Heaven! He 
would have made her life a misery, and it was all 
so much for the best, and a very lucky escape ; but 
he might have found her out, and called at The 
Royal, and asked how she was, or left his card, or 
something ! 

Yes, it was true that Colonel Darrell had not 
“worried” his daughter—that he had even care- 
fully avoided questions and explanations, just as 
if “by-gones were by-gones” to him utterly, and 
he was content with the present, and with having 
had his own way. Clara did not know that he 
had been warned by the doctor not to distress her, 
if possible, and that, like the anxious father he 
was, he had implicitly followed the doctor’s in- 
structions, Presently he would be very glad to 
know the truth of the whole story down to its 
closing chapter, when she was well and strong 
enough to tell him. 

He was fidgety and irritable out of her sight. 
Perhaps the histrionic abilities Clara Darrell pos- 
sessed were hereditary to an extent, for a more 
admirable actor, in her presence, of the genial, 
hearty, anecdotical parent could hardly have been. 
Following the doctor out of the room, along the 
corridor, down the broad stairs, standing with 
him under the archway, and holding him by the 
lapel of his coat, so that he should not escape too 
quickly into his carriage, Colonel Darrell was a 
very different individual indeed. 

“ You don’t appear to understand the case, sir ; 
you don’t recommend anything; you don’t tell 
me what is the matter with her,” he said, on the 
fourth morning. 

“My dear Colonel, she only wants rest and free- 
dom from anxiety for a few days,” was the reply. 

“ Change of air and scene now ?” he suggested. 

“Yes, presently.” 

“ Not to-morrow, then ?” 

“Certainly not, nor the next day,” said the doc- 
tor, firmly. 

“T thought a few weeks in Derbyshire, if she 





eared to go to Derbyshire,” he added, thoughtful- 
ly, “ or at Brighton, or Hastings, or Bournemouth 
—eh?” 

“ Yes, yes ; we can talk of this in a week or so.” 

“Tn a week or so!” exclaimed the Colonel, in 
disgust. “If it would do her any good at all, it 
would do her good at once. That’s my opinion, 
Mr. Lambertson.” 

“ Ah! then, it isn’t mine,” said the doctor, look- 
ing defiance at him through his glasses, and not 
to be browbeaten by an irritable officer of Indian 
cavalry, who did not know what was best for his 
daughter. 

The Colonel succumbed. 

“Then you think she had better remain where 
she is, and keep where she is ?” 

“Yes, and do exactly as she likes.” 

“T'll have a second opinion about this shortly. 
By Jove! I'll have a hundred opinions,” he said, 
with an emphatic rattle of his cane on the pave- 
ment. “Do exactly as she likes, poor girl! See 
what doing that has brought her to already.” 

He stood beneath the arched entrance of the ho- 
tel, watching the doctor’s carriage receding down 
the Embankment, and wondering what he could 
do that day to “amuse” his daughter, and give 
a light and cheerful turn to affairs in general, 
when a second carriage stopped a few yards from 
the hotel, and an old gentleman was assisted out 
with difficulty by a footman who had leaped from 
his seat by the coachman’s side for that especial 
purpose. There was so much trouble to get the 
gentleman from the vehicle and to put him into 
an upright position that Colonel Darrell’s atten- 
tion became arrested, and he stood, with his hands 
behind him and his cane in his hands, watching 
the proceedings. A weather-proof, square-chest- 
ed, hale man himself, of five-and-forty years, who 
had never known a day’s illness in his life, the 
Colonel regarded the infirmities of the gentleman 
with a degree of pitying interest. 

“T suppose I shall be a doddering old fogy 
like that in ten more years or so,” he muttered. 
“One might as well be clear of the world, I 
fancy.” 

The old gentleman, a tall gray-haired man, 
with a piebald mustache and beard, had been set 
in motion now, and having dismissed his valet, 
came on with a feeble shuffle, kicking every stray 
pebble before him as he advanced. Colonel Dar- 
rell stepped aside to allow of the gentleman’s col- 
loquy with the porter in the little watch-box on 
the left of the gateway. He was even turning 
toward the hotel again, when the question put to 
the Royal “Cerberus” took his breath away. 

“Ts there a young person staying here of the 
name of Galveston, an actress, dancer, or some- 
thing of the kind ?” 

“ Not very likely, sir; but you had better ask 
inside,” said the porter. 

“You had better ask me,” remarked the Col- 
onel, wheeling round sharply, and facing the in- 
firm gentleman, whose inquiry had not been put 
in too conciliatory a manner. “I am the young 
lady’s father.” 

“Oh, indeed! are you ?” 

The old gentleman looked hard at the Colonel, 
and seemed for an instant confused by his sudden 
intrusion upon the conversation, and the Colonel 
glared back very fiercely at the old gentleman. 

“And what may be your business with the 
young lady, whose real name, sir, is Darrell?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“ Ah, very likely. Actresses assume all sorts 
of names as well as characters. I don’t know 
anything about that, sir, and I don’t care any- 
thing about it; it’s no concern of mine,” said the 
other, with a pomposity which would have been 
more telling in a less shaky personage. “TI de- 
sire to see the lady immediately.” 

“You can not see the lady at all,” replied Col- 
onel Darrell, shortly, and feeling that he was be- 
coming rapidly warm. 

“T insist upon seeing her. I have come from 
the City especially to see her. I am Alderman 
Archstone, sir,” said the gentleman, with increas- 
ing excitement. 

“If you were the whole court of aldermen 
rolled into one, you should not see my daugh- 
ter,” said Colonel Darrell. 

“ How dare you talk to me like this? Taman 
alderman of the City of London, sir—Alderman 
Archstone; don’t you understand ?” he cried, be- 
coming very purple and then very white in his 


e. 

“T don’t know any aldermen. I don’t like al- 
dermen,” said Colonel Darrell, losing his temper 
also at the old man’s overbearing manner, “or 
anything that comes out of the City, in fact.” 

He had made two long strides across the fore- 
court, when the civic dignitary screamed after 
him in a most undignified manner : 

“Stop one minute, sir. Damn it, sir, you can 
listen to a gentleman for a minute whilst he—he 
explains himself, surely.” 

“To a gentleman, when he speaks like a gen- 
tleman,” said the Colonel, returning; “ not other- 
wise. Now, sir, once more, your business with 
my daughter ?” 

“T can’t explain in this dreadful draught,” said 
Alderman Archstone. “I have only just got over 
the gout, and I have a great deal to say,” 

“ About Miss Darrell ?” 

“Yes, sir, about her and my idiot of a son.” 

“Oh! you have an idiot son! Well?” 

“Tt is not well when a young man makes a fool 
of himself, and lowers his family, and takes to the 
stage, and talks of marrying an actress, and alto- 
gether behaves like a raving, tearing lunatic,” 
shrieked the old man, losing all his self-command 
again. “It is not what is expected from an Arch- 
stone, sir. It is not what an Archstone has ever 
done. It is not—” 

“You had better step into the coffee-room with 
me,” said the Colonel, regarding the excitable old 
man with a greater degree of interest. “It’s no 
use your shouting here.” 

“ Precisely, Why didn’t you ask me to step in 
before? Lead the way, if you please, Mr. Darrell.” 





“Colonel Darrell is my name,” said the officer, 
sternly. 

“Eh? What? A Colonel? Of the regular 
service ?” 

“Of her Majesty’s th Regiment.” 

“ Allow me to take your arm, Colonel, I can’t 
get on very well without assistance yet. Thank 
you, and don’t step out as if you were walking for 
an infernal wager,” he said, resting his thin, trem- 
bling hand on the Colonel’s arm. “ Did I tell you 
that I had had the gout ?” 

“You did, sir.” 

“A most objectionable disorder, Colonel, and 
tries the temper seriously.” 

“So I perceive.” 

They entered the hotel and went down the corri- 
dor together—a strange couple, at which the wait- 
ers stared. Both gentlemen held their heads very 
high now. Both were inclined to stand upon their 
dignity, and assert their position in the world, 
Both were doubtful whether it was to be peace 
or war between them, and each was distrustful of 
the other. 

Seated in the coffee-room, deserted at that early 
hour of the day, Colonel Darrell leaned across the 
little table in front of him, and said to the Alder- 
man, 

“Ts your son called Harvey Grange on the 
stage ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that is his absurd name,” was the re- 
ply. “I wonder he didn’t call himself Harvey’s 
Sauce at once.” 

“And you object to your son’s marrying an 
actress ?” 

“Most decidedly. I will cut him off with a 
shilling if he dares to da such a thing.” 

“And I object to my daughter’s marrying a 
mountebank.” 

“What the devil do you mean by a mounte- 
bank, sir?” cried Alderman Archstone, losing his 
temper again. “My son is a clever fellow, a 
man of genius—the talk of the town, for the mat- 
ter of that; but he is not going to throw himself 
away on an actress, if I can help it. Ihave come 
to stop it, and I must see your daughter.” 

“My daughter is too ill to receive any visitors, 
and there is nothing to discuss. We have all 
made up our minds, and we are of one opinion.” 

“T don’t see that.” 

“My daughter does not wish to marry your 
son. Your son has given up the idea of marry- 
ing my daughter. I could not allow Miss Darrell 
to contract an alliance with an actor, or an alder- 
man’s son, or anything of that kind. You are 
strenuously opposed to your son’s taking an act- 
ress for a wife. We are in complete accord, sir, 
and” —rising—“ will close the interview without 
any further attempt at discussion.” 

Alderman Archstone did not rise in response 
to the Colonel’s hint; he sat struggling with his 
powers of utterance, and drumming the fingers of 
his left hand upon the table, waiting very impa- 
tiently for his turn to speak. 

“Yes, yes, that’s all very well in theory,” he 
burst forth with, “but the real facts of the case 
are totally at variance. Your daughter is not to 
be relied upon, and I can not believe a word my 
son utters. They will become reconciled, and 
then there’s this dreadful business all over again 
from beginning to end. Your daughter will for- 
give him, and he will apologize for his temper, 
which is certainly abominable—and where he got 
it from, God knows !—and there we are, sir, in 
the same deplorable position.” 

“You don’t regard this as a serious quarrel— 
a final break-up of their silly engagement, then ?” 
said the Colonel, becoming very grave. 

“Pooh! They have broken it off a dozen times, 
and become engaged again in less than a week.” 

“Tt is ended irrevocably now,” said the Colonel, 
striking the table with his cane; “‘ take my word 
for it—irrevocably !” 

“Then I'll take your arm back to my carriage,” 
said the old gentleman, rising, “and I'll try and 
take your word, as you put it in that way, though 
I am afraid it is not worth much, And if you 
will get out of London with your daughter as 
soon as possible, I shall be obliged to you.” 

“T shall leave town when it pleases me,” re- 
marked the Colonel, compressing his thin lips, 
and feeling disposed to explode with wrath again. 

“Tt will please you shortly, as your daughter 
is not well,” Mr. Archstone suggested. 

“ Probably it may.” 

They went slowly along the corridor arm in 
arm together, and indulging in unfriendly snaps 
at each other, like two of the most unamiable of 
men. 

“There is one consolation—my son has not the 
slightest idea where your daughter is,” said the 
alderman, “and delay is everything just now.” 

“ Ahem—exactly. And how did yow find her 
out ?” inquired the Colonel. 

“T employed a detective.” 

“Confound your brazen impertinence!” ex- 
claimed the Colonel. “If you were a younger 
man, ’d—Ir’'d—” 

“ Be calm, Colonel Darrell. There is no occa- 
sion for any unseemly exhibition of rage. We 
have met like gentlemen; let us part like gen- 
tlemen. Good-morning.” 

“Oh! Good-morning.” 

They were outside the hotel again. Alderman 
Archstone raised his hat; Colonel Darrell imita- 
ted his example, and walked swiftly back into the 
hotel, striding up stairs two steps ata time. As 
he neared his apartments he stopped; then he 
went on very slowly again, as though a hasty step 
without might jar upon the sensitive, high-strung 
nerves of his ailing child. He turned the handle 
quietly, and entered the room. 

Clara Darrell was sitting by the fireside in the 
big arm-chair where he had left her, but a good- 
looking young man rose in some confusion from 
a kneeling and suppliant position on the hearth- 
rug, and regarded the Colontl sheepishly. 

“Papa—this is Mr. Harvey Grange,” said his 
daughter. 
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THE PRESENT CZAR. 


LEXANDER ALEXANDROVITCH, the pres. 
ent Ozar, was born February 26,1845. He 
was the second son of his father, and between him 
and his elder brother Nicholas there existed the 
same contrast of appearance and character which 
was so marked in the case of the Emperor Alex- 
ander I. and his brother Constantine. Nicholas, 
tall, slender, and handsome, was amiable and ac- 
complished, and shared the artistic and literary 
tastes of his mother. In Alexander you need not 
scratch the Russian to find the Tartar; the Tar- 
tar stood before you in that Calmuck visage and 
square coarse figure. Nicholas had been careful- 
ly educated for the high functions he would one 
day have had to discharge ; Alexander was train- 
ed as a soldier, to the exclusion of nearly all other 
instruction. Nicholas was regarded as an apostle 
of European civilization, Alexander as a model of 
Slavonic energy. 

When Nicholas died, in his twenty-second year, 
at Nice, Alexander succeeded to the title of Czaro- 
witz and the hand of the Princess Dagmar. Re- 
grets were openly uttered at the cruel destiny 
that gave to that fair princess such an Orson 
of a spouse, and to the empire such a success- 
or. But it must be said that the marriage has 
proved eminently happy. Alexander, alone among 
the princes of his house, has been a devoted and 
faithful husband. The young Ozarowitz, called 
thus suddenly from the barracks to the council- 
chamber, did his best to qualify himself for his 
new position, and it is a mistake to say that he 
now comes to the throne without any knowledge 
of affairs. The universal grief at the death of 
his brother told how popular Nicholas had been 
among all classes,and Alexander sought to gain 
popularity for himself by favoring the opinions 
that were in fashion when he entered public life. 
He adopted the then prevailing dislike of the Ger- 
man party at the court—a dislike in which he was 
encouraged by his Danish wife. He was regarded 
as the head of the National or Russian party, and 
became a friend of Kotkoff and other Slavophile 
leaders. 

Anxious to show his interest in the people and 
their sufferings, Alexander became the president 
of the committee for relief of distress in the 
northern provinces in the severe winter of 1867. 
He charged much of the distress to the measures 
of Walonieff, the Minister of the Interior, and 
under the advice of the economist Tchikaloff, in- 
fluenced the committee to action directly oppo- 
site to the minister’s orders. Walonieff resigned. 
The Czarowitz, elated by this triumph, entered 
into correspondence with Aksakoff, in which he 
discussed the measures that ought to be taken 
to allay the famine. Parts of this correspond- 
ence fell into the hands of the Third Section, and 
Schouvaloff, then head of the secret police, laid 
it before the Emperor. Distressing scenes took 
place between the Czar and his son. The latter 
refused to give any explanations, and complained 
of the impertinence of the subject who dared to 
open the letters of a member of the imperial 
house. It is said he slapped Schouvaloff in the 
face. But Schouvaloff worked too skillfully on 
the fears of the Emperor, and Alexander IL. in- 
formed the Czarowitz that the committee over 
which he presided was a private organization, 
which would be dissolved at once if it interfered 
in public affairs. 

After this check, the Czarowitz, although he 
kept up friendly relations with the national par- 
ty, and especially with the painter Bogaljuboff, 
did not come prominently forward till the Franco- 
Prussian war. Then he became an ardent sympa- 
thizer with the French, and expressed his wishes 
for the success of “ cette chére France.” But his 
sympathy was of short duration; it did not sur- 
vive the excesses of the Commune. “C'est la 
que menent, ces idées !” he exclaimed. 

Personally the Czar, as we have said, is of the 
Calmuck type, with its short flat nose and muddy 
complexion. He is rather stout,and bald. His 
tastes are simple. He dislikes a uniform, and 
has no love for court life. He is said to know no 
foreign language except French. He is a model 
husband and father, and his home in the Anitch- 
kov Palace is a happy one. He is credited with 
being much more liberal than his father. All 
heirs-apparent are in opposition to the sovereign ; 
but when they themselves mount the throne, they 
find the machine too strong to be resisted. 
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CHAPTER I. 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


HE event had profoundly stirred the whole 
station. The English community at Blank- 
pore was not a very numerous one, and although 
the usual class divisions were pretty accurately 
represented among its members, still, everybody 
knew, or knew of, everybody else, in one way or 
another, and any sudden and unexpected death 
would have excited interest and comment. But 
the death of the English chaplain, of the Rev. 
Herbert Rhodes, whom every one knew and every 
one liked, and whom no division divided from the 
most or the least important of those among whom 
his ministry lay—this was an event to create a 
wide-spread sensation indeed, a sensation which 
seemed to suspend every other for the moment, 
and to make all the people in the place realize, 
more forcibly than they had ever before realized 
it, how emphatically uncertain a possession is 
human life in the plains of Bengal. 

Blankpore is not a very salubrious station; the 
hot season-is tremendously hot, the rainy sea- 
son is profusely rainy, the country around is as 
flat as a billiard table, and the sun gets a long, 





steady, uninterrupted stare at it for what the Eng- 
lish dwellers at Blankpore regard as an unrea- 
sonable proportion of the year. It is a great 
place for getting leave from, and sick-certificate 
is an institution that flourishes there. Neither 
the military nor the civilian households at Blank- 
pore venture to infringe the old-established rule 
of sending children “ home” before the period of 
pasty faces and wasting limbs sets in; it is, in 
fact, one of the Indian stations at which the hard- 
ships and grievances of “ Indian marriages,” with 
their choice of evils in the way of separation, 
make themselves most evident. But nobody had 
ever heard Herbert Rhodes complain of the heat 
or the rains, of the flatness of the country or the 
sickliness of the station ; nor had he appeared to 
suffer from those causes; he had been, up to the 
day of his death (the day on which this story 
opens), an active, cheerful, indefatigable man: 
one whose hand had an extraordinary facility for 
finding things to do, and who did them with all— 
with perhaps a little more than all—his might. 
This was over now, and Blankpore had had a 
blow. On Sunday the chaplain preached to his 
usual congregation; on Monday, when the mem- 
bers of a catechism class which he was accus- 
tomed to hold on that day were assembling, an 
alarming rumor dispersedthem. Mr. Rhodes was 
said to be “down” with cholera, dying. And the 
rumor fell short of the truth, for the God-fearing, 
hard-working man was even then gone to his ac- 
count, with one last entry to his credit, which was 
talked of among the natives in the station long 
after Herbert Rhodes’s vacant place had been 
filled at Blankpore. On returning from the even- 
ing service on that last Sunday, the chaplain’s at- 
tention had been caught by moans proceeding 
from a little “tope” near his house, and going 
quickly toward the sound, he found a very old 
man, wretchedly poor and terribly ill, writhing 
upon the ground. He called for help, but in vain; 
no one was near; and he raised the sufferer, and 
carried him, with immense difficulty, to the hos- 
pital. The few persons he encountered while 
staggering along under his load refused to help 
him. The case was hopeless, and the chaplain 
remained with the old native until the end—nay, 
more, the Christian minister, finding the troubled 
mind in the sinking frame disturbed by the pang 
of poverty that forbade the decent burning of the 
body, which, according to the tenets of the pa- 
tient’s faith, is requisite for eternal peace, prom- 
ised that this should be done, and closed the livid 
fingers of the dying man’s hand over the com- 
forting money that was to purchase the wood to 
consume him, and pay for the scattering of his 
ashes upon Gunga’s breast. When the great rest 
came, and the thin brown hand relaxed its grasp 
of his merciful alms, that good Samaritan made 
his way home, with a strange chill at his heart, 
and a strange burning in his skin, and in a few 
hours he had come up with the ineffable knowl- 
edge for whose attainment he had envied the 
poor old native when he looked at him for the 
last time, and laid his own white handkerchief 
over the dark, worn, wrinkled face. 

The event had a double significance: an im- 
portant member of the community was dead, and 
the cholera was in the station. Not that the lat- 
ter was a positive novelty—the cholera was more 
or less about always—but it had brought down a 
noble victim this time, and it could not be ignored 
by general consent, as it habitually was when it 
confined its ravages to the native town and bazar. 
The horrible rapidity with which burial follows 
death in India, aggravating the shock and the 
agony of parting to the survivors, and tending 
to produce the general levity and callousness 
with which it is too often regarded, is one of 
the most painful experiences which new-comers 
have to undergo. The 200th Regiment had been 
only three weeks in cantonments at Blankpore, 
and the death of the chaplain was the first ex- 
ample that had occurred since its arrival. The 
ladies were horrified, although they had a general 
sort of notion that such was the rule, when they 
found that all was over in twenty-four hours! 
The evening of Monday had seen Herbert Rhodes 
returning to his home, plague-stricken, from the 
hospital ; the evening of Tuesday saw him laid in 
his grave. 

“Tt is too, too dreadful,” said Mrs. Stephenson, 
the very pretty but not very wise wife of Captain 
Stephenson, of the newly arrived regiment, to Mrs. 
Masters, the wife of a colonel of artillery, who, to- 
gether with the resident English physician, Dr. 
Cunningham, had undertaken to see to the dead 
man’s effects and affairs. “It is too dreadful,” 
she repeated, strongly sniffing at a little ball of 
camphor which she had held in her hand all day, 
“and the worst of it is that the poor fellow had 
no wife to take care of him.” 

“The worst of it! I think that is the best of 
it. No care could have done anything for him, 
and there is one less to suffer by his death. No; 
it is bad enough to think of his daughter.” 

“His daughter! Had headaughter? I thought 
he was not married.” 

“ He was a widower; his wife died very young, 
on their voyage out to Calcutta, I believe, but I 
am not sure. Mr. Rhodes never talked much 
about himself, and always gave one the impres- 
sion of thinking as little. Ah”—with a sigh— 
“‘we shall not easily replace him.” 

Mrs. Stephenson left off smelling the ball of 
camphor, and began to fan herself. The scene 
of the conversation was Colonel Masters’s “‘ bun- 
galow,” a low roomy building with a wide veran- 
da. The ladies were talking almost in the dark, 
occupying low cane chairs placed on the matting 
just inside the French windows. A lamp on a 
table at the back of the room served as a centre 
of attraction for a little cloud of white and gray 
moths, and shed a distant light on the two figures 
in cool muslin gowns. From where they sat they 
could see the light shining behind the window of 
a room opposite, which also opened upon the ve- 
randa, and dimly discern two men seated at a 





table covered with boxes and papers. 


Mrs. Masters kept an anxious watch upon the 
window opposite. The task in which her hus- 
band and Dr. Cunningham were engaged was a 
sad and onerous one. She wished it was over: 
anything depressing to the spirits was so bad in 
times of sickness such as they might now be en- 
tering upon; and Colonel Masters was a sensi- 
tive man. Mrs. Stephenson, who was a distant 
cousin of the colonel’s, was their guest for the 
present, and Mrs. Masters found her rather try- 
ing on the actual occasion. The chaplain’s death, 
a real sorrow to his friends who knew his worth, 
was merely a sensation to Mrs, Stephenson, who 
had only seen him twice in church, but who 
availed herself of the opportunity of making a 
fuss, which she loved, and also of protesting 
against the hardships of having had to come out 
to India, which she hated, 

Mrs. Masters was not inclined to talk ; she was 
feeling the events of the day too deeply; but her 
friend, who did not feel them, except as they un- 
pleasantly ricochetted in the direction of her own 
apprehensions, sought to soothe fear by letting 
loose curiosity, and so plied her with questions. 

“ You and he were great friends, weren't you ?” 
asked Mrs. Stephenson, resuming the dialogue. 

“We saw a good deal of him, and we liked and 
respected him, as every one whose good-will is 
worth having did also.” 

“T thought him so good-looking,” said Mrs. 
Stephenson, with a kind of rueful retrospective 
admiration which would have made Mrs. Masters 
smile had she not been long past smiling, “and 
I’m sure he was awfully nice, especially for a cler- 
gyman ; they bore one so, you know, in general, I 
mean, when they really are good, and then, when 
they’re not, they are quite too dreadful for any- 
thing; so I don’t like them as a class. But he 
was a rare exception.” 

“T hope he was not quite that,” said Mrs. Mas- 
ters, gravely ; “‘ but he was a truly good man, most 
devoted and unselfish. No doubt he had many 
cares and griefs of his own—that he had one we 
know—but he never let them appear ; he was al- 
ways ready to share other people’s. No one ever 
so fully realized, to my knowledge, the aspiration 
of the poet, who prays for 
“¢ A heart at leisure from itself, to soothe and sym- 


pathize.’” 

Her words were Greek to her auditor, and she 
knew it; but it was a relief to her, as she must 
talk, to speak of their friend as she felt. And 
all the time there was a thought recurring, like 
the tic-tac of a clock, “ He was alive yesterday ; 
he was alive yesterday.” 

“What a dear!” said Mrs. Stephenson, and re- 
sumed her camphor sniffing. “I wonder wheth- 
er his wife was nice? Who was she ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I never heard anything about 
her family, and I knew very little about herself. 
He rarely spoke of her—that was his way; but 
he did tell me once that when he saw the photo- 
graph of his daughter, which was sent out to him 
when she was fifteen—just two years ago, by-the- 
bye—he was startled by the likeness to her mo- 
ther. He showed me the portrait. The girl must 
be very handsome.” 

“Very lucky for her.” 

“T am not so sure of that. Beauty is not al- 
waysa blessing.” (Mrs. Stephenson smiled incred- 
ulously and securely in the semi-darkness.) “A 
girl without a good provision or powerful friends 
may easily be too handsome for her own welfare. 
It is not likely Mr. Rhodes had much to leave to his 
daughter; and as she had been at school ever 
since her parents came out to India, I should not 
think she has many friends.” 

“Had he no private means ?” 

“They were very slender, I fancy. His house- 
hold was the simplest, his expenditure was the 
smallest possible, and yet nobody ever thought 
of him as either poor or parsimonious. He could 
and did give always. I hope his orphan daugh- 
ter may be dealt with by the world in which she 
is left alone as gently as Mr. Rhodes dealt with 
everybody.” 

“Was he kind to bad people, then ?” 

“He was very kind to bad people, though he 
was not in the least tolerant of bad things. He 
reversed the usual order—looked for the good in 
every human being first, and made as little ac- 
count as possible of the evil.” 

“La! how he must have got imposed on!” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Stephenson, whose shallow brain 
conceived that wisdom and “ knowingness” were 
identical, and you had only to “always suspect 
everybody,” according to the maxim of the re- 
spected father of Mr. Sampson Brass, to always 
get the better of everybody. 

“T dare say he did,” said Mrs. Masters, in a 
very dry tone; “ but I fancy he did good to some 
impostors in his time as well, and he would have 
compounded for that. Are you not tired? It 
has been a tiring day.” 

“Yes, I am tired; but I am so frightened I 
don’t think I can sleep.” 

“Had you not better try? You will not like 
to lose your morning ride, and you can’t go out 
if you don’t sleep.” 

This home truth, and a timely remembrance of 
her complexion, reduced Mrs, Stephenson to sub- 
mission; she retired, in the re-assuring company 
of her camphor ball. 

Mrs. Masters returned to her place at the win- 
dow, after she had seen her guest to her room, 
and guiltily conscious of a strong desire that the 
quarters which were in preparation for Captain 
and Mrs. Stephenson should be made ready with- 
out delay, she continued, while sunk in deep and 
painful thought, to watch the light opposite, and 
the two figures bending over the table. And still 

forming a steady refrain to her meditation, went 
the tic-tac in her thoughts, “ He was alive yester- 
day; he was alive yesterday.” 

It was close upon dawn when the conference 
of two broke up, and Dr. Cunningham, taking his 
leave of Colonel Masters, went away to his own 





house, having rendered the last service he could 


ever do him to his old friend the chaplain. Her- 
bert Rhodes had not uttered many coherent sen- 
tences between his seizure and his death, but 
among them had been a prayer that Colonel Mas- 
ters and Dr. Cunningham should have the ar- 
rangement of all his worldly affairs. It was by 
the doctor’s directions that the boxes and papers 
had been taken up to the colonel’s bungalow: he 
would not have any but a case-hardened person 
like himself enter the house in which the chap- 
lain had died, unless it were absolutely necessary. 

“ A curious mind he must have had,” said the 
doctor to himself, musingly, as he went his way 
homeward; “very methodical, very unworldly, 
very contented. I wonder whether he was at all 
uneasy about anything he had done? A man of 
his sort might have such strange scruples. When 
he muttered three times over, ‘ Leave thy father- 
less children to Me, saith the Lord. Am I leav- 
ing her to Him? am I leaving her to Him?” Who 
can tell? Anyhow, it is a good thing there is 
only one to be left with so slender a provision, 
whether it be to the tender mercies of Heaven or 
earth.” 

And then Dr. Cunningham, who, though a good 
man in his way, was eminently practical, and nev- 
er wasted either effort or emotion in cases where 
the one was vain or the other abstract, dismissed 
the matter from his thoughts. Had it not oc- 
cupied them almost exclusively for twenty-four 
hours ? 


a we 


CHAPTER II. 
SUBSEQUENT ARRANGEMENTS. 


Wuen Colonel Masters joined his wife, she was, 
not unnaturally, anxious to learn the general re- 
sult of the investigation in which he and the doc- 
tor had been engaged. 

“Sitting up, Margaret?” said the colonel. 
“ How tired you must be! It is very late.” 

“T could not sleep. What have you found? 
Is there anything like a good provision for the 
poor girl?” 

“Nothing, so far as we have seen; nothing 
represented by any of Rhodes’s papers here. 
They are all in perfect order—it is easy to see 
that he kept things in readiness to get the route 
any day—and there are not many of them. His 
accounts are all made up to last Saturday, and 
there is not a rupee due here to any one; unfor- 
tunately there’s very little due to him, and when 
expenses are paid, there will not be any money 
to send home. There’s a very small insurance on 
his life—only five hundred pounds, the sum he 
alludes to in the memorandum to which he re- 
ferred Cunningham—and beyond that we can find 
no trace of any property whatever.” 

“That memorandum was looked at immediate- 
ly, was it not?” 

“Tt was, on the supposition that it might con- 
tain some directions for his funeral. There is, 
however, nothing of the kind. It merely states 
where his papers are to be found, and expresses 
his wish that, as he has no debts, such proceeds 
of the sale of his personal effects as remain after 
the payment of his funeral expenses shall go to 
the school he helped to establish here. This 
memorandum occupies only one side of a sheet 
of letter-paper, and was written a year ago.” 

“ Before he made arrangements for his daugh- 
ter’s coming out to him. Is there nothing more ?” 

“Some directions about the disposal of his let- 
ters. They are all tied up in neat packets, and 
numbered, and certain are to be burned unread ; 
the others—his wife’s, I fancy—are to be forward- 
ed to the same address as a sealed packet direct- 
ed in his own hand, and very recently, to judge of 
its appearance, which was the first we came upon.” 

“To what address ?” 

“ Messrs. Simpson & Rees, Solicitors, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, who have had, it seems, the manage- 
ment of all his affairs, never, evidently, a very 
onerous charge. They have paid the school bills 
for his daughter, and sent him a kind of period- 
ical report of her welfare, and there is a letter 
from them about the arrangements for sending 
her out, and a copy of his reply. The poor girl 
would have been starting in about two months.” 

“ Yes, I understood that from him. He was 
talking of her journey and the comparative ease 
of it, though he felt anxious enough about her, 
on Saturday morning.” 

Mrs. Masters’s voice broke, and her tears fell. 
The colonel walked to and fro thoughtfully. 

“It appears from his accounts that he had 
sent home the needful funds, and that the pay- 
ments at the school were completed. I can not 
tell you, Margaret, how much the preparedness 
of everything, and a sort of methodical solitari- 
ness that there is about it all, impressed me. 
There is nothing among his papers to prove that 
Herbert Rhodes had any one in the world of kin 
to him except his daughter.” 

“ And I never heard him speak of relations in 
England.” 

“ He must have been a very lonely man, though 
he never allowed it to appear.” 

“ And we never thought of it, because he lived 
so completely in his work and out of self.” 

“But it makes the thing all the harder upon 
the poor girl,” said the colonel. “ Of course she 
may have friends in England, though the solicit- 
ors’ letters don’t look much like it. Still, her po- 
sition must be a sad one, even at its unknown 
best.” 

“ Who is to tell her?’ asked Mrs. Masters, 
suddenly, and turning toward her husband with a 
flushed face. 

“T never thought of that,” said the colonel. 
“ The death will be telegraphed ; there’s no avoid- 
ing it. She will see it in the papers, or some one 
will see it and tell her. Poor child!” 

“ Let me think,” said Mrs, Masters. Then add- 
ed, after a short pause, “ The lady of the school— 
would it do to telegraph privately to her, and ask 
her to break the news to the girl?” 

“Of course it would,” said the colonel. “I'll 





do it first thing in the morning. There’s a mail 
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on Thursday ; the letters can go by that. 
let us have a look at the children.” 

As these kind people stood for a minute or 
two by the side of the cots in which their little 


daughters were sleeping, undisturbed by the visit, | 


which was of regular occurrence, each knew what 
was the unspoken thought in ‘the mind of the 
other, and heavenly compassion was, at all events, 
a temporary guest in the breast of the parents, 


for the beloved slumberers in any at all to be 
foreseen event of fate 

Colonel Masters was as good as his word: on 
the following day the telegraph conveyed in a 
very brief form the intelligence of Herbert 
Rhodes’s death to Miss Jerdane, at the Hill House, 
Highgate, London, with the addition, “ Break 
news.” 
ceased chaplain’s simple affairs, the dispatching 
of the packets addressed to Messrs. Simpson & 
Rees, the sale of the humble personal effects, the 
making of provisional arrangements par qui de 


droit for the fulfillment of the duties of the chap- | 


lainey, and in a surprisingly short space of time 
the “closing of the incident.” 
Mrs. Stephenson was much relieved when all 


Come, | 


| see the new chaplain. 
| place, and she envied Mrs. Masters her delightful 
who had neither friendlessness nor poverty to fear | 


Then came the winding up of the de- | 


SUNDAY MORNING 


these things were accomplished. The affair began 
to bore her so soon as her alarm began to subside. 


| . . 
It seemed that nobody else, outside the native 


town, was going to die of cholera just then, and her 
pretty terrors did not excite so much attention as 
she could have wished. : It was very dull at Col- 
onel Masters’s, and she should be very anxious to 
India was a dreadful 


prospect of getting back to England after only 
one more year of it. 

“ You envy me what I dread most in the world,” 
said Mrs. Masters, when her guest gave peevish 
utterance to these sentiments—“ separation from 
Arthur. _ I shall have to bear it for the children’s 
sake, but the less I think of it, and the less other 
people discuss it in the mean time, the better.” 

And yet it was the “ feather-headed” Mrs. 
Stephenson, as her cousin Colonel Masters rather 
contemptuously called her when privately com- 
menting upon her to his wife, who suggested that 
a photograph of the tomb which was erected by 
subscription to the memory of Herbert Rhodes 
should be taken and sent to his daughter. Mrs. 


| Stephenson did not subscribe to the fund raised 
| for the erection of the tomb; 


she was quite a 
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new-comer, she said, and had hardly known Mr. 
Rhodes. Yet this apparent inconsistency did not 
surprise Colonel Masters. He had never, he said, 
known Caroline deficient in inexpensive senti- 
ment. The tombstone was erected, the photo- 
graph was taken and sent to the dead man’s 
daughter, at Miss Jerdane’s, with a letter written 
by Mrs. Masters, in which that lady expressed her 
intention of making Miss Rhodes’s acquaintance 
on: her not far distant visit to England: so far 
had Mrs. Masters improved on the suggestion of 
Mrs. Stephenson. Neither the letter nor the pho- 
tograph reached the hands for which they were 
intended, but it was long ere that became known 
to the kind senders. 

Time went on with steady 
Blankpore as elsewhere. The provisional ar- 
rangement for the fulfillment of the duties of 
the chaplaincy was succeeded by the advent of a 
new regularly appointed chaplain, who presented 
a striking contrast to Herbert Rhodes in most 
respects, and differed from him in none more 
saliently than in the fact of his numerous and 
important connections in England, and his readi- 
ness to descant upon them. There were no “si- 
lences” about the Rev. Richard Kellett, and there 


inexorability at 
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was never a mystery except that of the explanation 
of so high and mighty a divine’s acce pting so com- 
paratively insignificant a post as the chaplaincy, 
which no one had ever thought of regarding as oth- 
erwise than great preferment for Herbert Rhodes. 

From the dead man’s daughter no sign had 
reached his friends at Blankpore. The receipt 
of the packet of letters had been duly acknowl- 
edged by Mes Simpson & Rees, but that was 
all—at least of direct communication—bearing on 
the matter of the chaplain’s death. But a month 
after that event Dr. Cunningham drew the atten. 
tion of Colonel Masters to a paragraph in one of 
the London papers arrived by the last mail, in 
which the failure of the “Infallible Life-assur- 
ance Company” for an enormous sum, and under 
very discreditable circumstances, was announced, 
with much denunciatory editorial comment. 

“Look here,” said the doctor; “the ‘Infallible’ 
was the office poor Rhodes was insured in, was 
it not?” 

“By Jove! so it was,” asserted the colonel. 

“Then it went just at the time of his death.” 

The two men exchanged rueful looks, and 
shook their respective heads gravely. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Ornaments, Figs. 1--5. 

Tue group of ornaments for the hair and 
neck shown by the illustration comprises a 
unique gold necklace, and several kinds of the 
hair-pins with fanciful heads now so much 
in vogue. 

Fans, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur sticks of the fan Fig. 1 are of ivory. 
The cover is pale blue satin, on which bright- 
colored birds are painted by hand. A silk 
and chenille tassel finishes the handle. 

The fan Fig. 2 has ebony sticks, and a 
black satin cover, which is trimmed with an 
application of gold-colored brocaded silk, 
and is finished with a gold-colored silk tassel. 


Border for Baskets.—Chain, Satin, 
and Button-hole Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 245. 

Tus border consists of a strip of Pompei- 
ian red cloth, which is cut in points at the 
lower edge, and ornamented with a réséda 
velvet application and embroidery. The vel- 
vet application is edged with silk cord of a 
lighter shade of the same color, and embroid- 
ered in satin stitch and point Russe with silk 
of the same shade. The red cloth is embroid- 
ered between the réséda points in chain, sat- 
in, and button-hole stitch with red silk in 
two shades. The points at the bottom of 
the border are pinked as shown in the illus- 
tration, and the top is edged with silk cord. 






Fig. 1.—HANbD-PAINTED Satin Fan. 


BEDROOM CONTRIVANCES. 
\ THEN a bedroom does not happen 


to contain a hanging wardrobe, 
an excellent substitute may be effected 
by means of a set of those portable 
folding pegs which can be bought for a 
very small sum, fastened to the wall by 
strong nails. But dresses and cloaks 
are not sightly objects when hung up; 
and if not covered, they catch the dust 
in a manner very detrimental to their 
preservation. So I have adopted the 
plan of making a cretonne curtain (a 
light ground is the best) of the required 





Wa kine Coat ror Girt From 4 To 6 
Years ovp.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 244.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IIL, Figs. 13-22, 


width and length, with several curtain 
rings at the top. I then procure at a 
hardware store two of those little brass 
hooks to screw into the wall which are 
used for hanging up cups in china clos- 
ets—the largest size of these—and a 
strong piece of cane about three-quar- 
ters of a yard long. I screw in the 
hooks just over my pegs, run the cane 
through the curtain rings, and fasten it 
up, the two hooks supporting the ends. 
Thus a portable hanging wardrobe is at 
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Fig. 1—Dress ror Girt rrom Fig. 2.—Waxkine Coat wire Carrick Cape ror Cup Fig. 3.—CLoak ror 


5 to 7 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 
{For Back, see Page 244. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


FROM 1 To 6 YEARS oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 
245.|—Cur Partern, No. 3070; Price 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 23-28. 





GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 
YEARS OLD.—{For 
descrip. see Suppl] 


Fig. 1.—Enotis Trave..inc on Water-Proor Croak.—Cvur Parrern, No. 3068; Fig. 2—Dark Buus CLoru Cuoax. 


Price 25 Cenrs,—[For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1°, 1-6,] 


For description see Supplement. 


once made, and when the room is swept, 
nothing need be done sve to turn the 
flowing curtain inside out, and pin it 
tightly round the dresses underneath it. 
When there are pegs behind the door, the 
same sort of curtain can be put up, and 
has all the appearance of a portiére. The 
cretonne should match the window-cur- 
tains, and harmonize as much as possible 
with the shade of the carpet and the whole 
tone of the Boxes and trunks, 
which nice in a bedroom in 
their natural state, may be converted into 
ottomans by cretonne covers, made to fit 
loosely and take off and on A flat piece 
lined for the top of the box, a piping-cord 


room. 


never look 


round it, and a loose flounce gathered on is 
the best way to make them. And when 
curtains, box covers, portiéres, and hang- 
ing wardrobes are all made of the same 


pretty light cretonne 


is exceedingly good 


to match, the effect 
When “ doing up” a 
bedroom it is 1 to buy as many yards 
of cretonne as you are likely to want at 
first, in case of not being afterward able 
to match the Nothing looks 
worse thar and the idea 
should be carried out or not attempt- 
ed at all. 

A low chair is an addition to a bedroom 
which is almost indispensable, and I my- 
self prefer one of the small folding ones 
which do not take up much room, and are 








pattern. 



























Fig. 2.—Satin anp Brocape Si_k Fay. 


so. cozy to sit in over the fire during 
bedroom chats, and when brushing hair. 
The chair cushions should be covered 
either with the same cretonne as the 
curtains or boxes, or with satteen of the 
prevailing tone, and finished off at each 
side with a bow of ribbon. A little 
gypsy table—just large enough to write 
at—should accompany the chair, and 
be provided with a neat, pretty blotting- 
case, small inkstand, and pen-wiper. 
A small hanging book-shelf is also de- 
sirable, and some framed photographs. 
| If a bedroom, however small, is taste- 
fully fitted up, and contains, above and 
beyond the needful accessories of the 


Wa kine Coat ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 
Years oLp.—Bacx.—[ For Front, 
see Page 245 ] 


For description see Supplement. 


toilette, some suggestion of the culture 
and natural bent of its occupant, it is so 
much easier to bear any occasional ill- 
ness which may confine us to it for a 
long or short period. When the favor- 
ite books are within sight and reach, 
the writing materials at hand, and all 
the little objects round us which we 
have collected together from time to 
time and interested ourselves in ar- 
ranging, the hours drag on far less 
heavily, and we can hardly deem the 
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enforced quiet and retirement a hardship—indeed, 
I have sometimes felt it to be the reverse—in the 
case of slight ailments. 





Tue importance of taking very good care of 
your diamonds, laces, embroideries, and also of 
your bonds and stock certificates, is illustrated 
every day by the successful raids which burglars 
and pickpockets make upon the citizens of New 
York and the residents in country towns adjacent. 
The one secure place in which to keep all such 
valuables is a strong box in the burglar and fire- 
proof vaults of the Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company in the Equitable Building. Take this 
precaution before experiencing loss from Bur- 
glars rather than after.—[_Adv. | 





To Our Lapy Reapers.—Messrs. Wm. B. Riker 
& Son, one of the oldest and most reliable drug 
firms in the city, prepare a face lotion equalled by 
none. It is entirely different from all others, 
being a most healing and beneficial preparation, 
which not only hides defects, but eradicates them 
We conscientiously recommend it to all. Ask for 
Riker’s Cream of Roses. Depot, 353 Sixth Ave- 
nue.—[ Com. ] 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
PALATABLE. 


Horsroxp'’s Acid Phosphate is often acceptable to 
the stomach and palate when ail other medicines are 
objectionable.—[ Adv.] 





DESPERATE CASES. 

Many of the cases which come to us for treatment by 
Compound Oxygen are of a class which no physician 
of any school would undertake to cure. They are, in 
fact, such as have run the gauntlet of experiment w ithin 
the regular schools of medicine, and of quackery with- 
out, unti) between disease and drugs the patient is 
reduced to the saddest and most deplorable condition, 
and one for which relief seems impossible. No cura- 
tive Treatment can be subjected to a severer test than 
is offered by these cases. And yet, in many of these, 
the most brilliant results have followed the use of Com- 
pom Oxygen. A record of some of these cases will 
9 found in our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, which 
is mailed free. Drs. Sranxey & Pauen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—{Com.]’ 








DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., ‘are employed. Send for Circular. _[Adv.} 





Sour bread and sour tempers go together. The diges- 
tive powers are not impaired by the use of Hanford’s 
None Such Baking Powder. Sample, test, and circular 
free. Geo. C. Hanvorp, Syracuse, N. Y —{Com.] 





Lapies desirous of retaining the freshness of youth 
should use Madame Lewenberg’s Celebrated Pastilles de 
Florence (white or tinted). Sold everywhere.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


_Rovar Baxixe Powprr Co., New York, 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


A Perfect Corset at Last! 


This Corset is boned 
with a new material called 
Coraline, which is vastly 
superior to horn or whale- 
bone. 

It Cannot Break. 
It is more comfortable, 
healthful, and durable. It 
is not affected by cold, 
heat, or moisture. It is 
warranted to give satis- 
faction in every respect. 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail, 
$1.25. 

WARNER BRO’S, 
872 Broadway, N.Y. 
OLD HICKORY CEMENT. 

arte! best on earth for pending everything 


on receipt of ite “Get ti —_ 
of "1000 fant yay articles tre ENA ¥ € 60., 
MANUFACTURERS, 1 Woanen St., Nos = 




















Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 

MARY E HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


jb Is a combination of the Coco 
a Nut with other ingredients, in- 
. vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 











To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
children it is invaluable. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
tor Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
a e 17* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 

G R| [LO N 27, rue Rambutean, Paris, 

-_ Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 

BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE, 
gives a strengthening sup- 
port to the back and draws 
the shoulders back so as to 
the body into an erect and 
graceful position. Price, 
$1.50 by mail. Give waist 
and illustrated price-list of 
Hygienic 

o ndergarments 
6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


and indigestible. As a diet for 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Sold by all Chemists 
Is so constructed that it 
expand the chest, throwing 
measure. Send for circular 
Mrs. A. FLETC HER & CO. 
(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 








Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SI —_ F LOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
~ lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
» the DECIDED IMPROVED 
(a7? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
{ the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One 2° ad feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O0.D., with priv- 
i of a’ To be had ONLY of MURS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for lilustrated Catalogue free. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian's Specific is the only watetieg 

remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
m: ay address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
CRANDALL & CO., 

— 569 3d Ave., N. ee 

stablished 40 Year 
BABY CARRIAGES BICYCLES, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, 


IPE &e., 
Wholesale and Retail. ‘Gouds shipped 


C.0.D. Tiustrated Circulars free. 
OUR WAI Institute Premium 1880, 


UR NAM Sheomosyt Os. on 108 
“Chom Bias Lad 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a care fal application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored be verage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of ‘such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood pe Bry properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





BEST & CO, 





BABIES’ OUTFITS. 
Everything for Children’s Wear a Specialty. 
Opening daily, our new spring styles of Boys’ Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. “ An un- 


equalled assortment of the most desirable goods and 
low prices. Mail orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


315 SIXTH AVE., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N.Y. 


THE DINGEE. & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 
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The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 
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EAE 6 mee = 
Because we allow these ind pol soene to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and h 
mors are therefore Ph ped 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ............ $4 00 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year....... ++. 400 

HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........-+.++++ 4 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 
A OOMBINATION OFFER. 

Harper's MaGazineg..... 

Hanver’s WeKKkuy....... nS TO. i oo ctcctes $10 ov 

Hanpen’s Bazar......... 

Harerr’s Macazine.. One Year 7 00 

Harper's Werkuy . me | ID MOET: consvesoces 

Harrenr’s eR Pa , 

ames Rakes... H One Year.........0.. 7 00 

Harper's Werkiy....... ’ - 

Harrer’s Bazan......... f One Year...+.+..+++ 7 00 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 









Send for Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR 00. New Haven, Con de 


12 A WEEK. ~ $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 








ab Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G. A.Spring, Nort ford,Ct, 








The Salvator for Invalids ane the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
intestines. 


ee justly celebrated D Dietetic ee geerey dt 


in com ming peinet ally t 
rived ‘from the HITE ER FLINT 


WH REATY = sold omaeak the inven- 


tion of an ‘salesek Chemist. It has not on 


y 
ony nigh pall of medical gence. 88 
SAPE iT. O8T ACCE BLE RELIABLE 
D FOR THE GRO BE AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 


lacking Sufficient Nourishment for t their Ll Rig 
‘¢ those preparations made from an 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
bg and eae she digestive organs, it embraces 
n its 





That which manes ‘strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Fiesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion=-<- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incid I to ch 

And, while it would be difficult 
an: thing in Food or De 





to conceive of 


licious, or more Nourishing and Str none By 

ent in_ Fevers. Imo ‘omplainte. 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal » especially in 


Dysentery, Coreme = Diarrhoea and Choiera 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
ORULSISTS 
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Lisrary or Coneress, 
Coryrieut Orrick, WASHINGTON. 

To wit: Be 1r Rememperep, that on the 2d da 
March, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGE AN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or ¢ eacriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

HISTORY OF NERO. By Jacos Assorr, With 

Engravings. 

ELLEN LINN. A Franconia Story. 

thor of the Rollo Books. 


The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


By the Au- 


In renewal for fourteen years from March 4, 1881, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 








ot 
Will be mailed yree to all applicants, and ta customers without 









—— it. . — on plates, oy narerings 
about Ss, an U. rections or 
lanting boo va arieties of V. tie a Flower Seeds, Plants. 
Sion, oe. Invaluable to all. for it. Address, 
D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
Something Entirely oa 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
2 hysicians as not injurious to 
¢y  Poalth, For sale by Chicago 
W ERN oe Corset Co. $i Washington 8, 
ARRANTED OR Chicago, ill. Price »y mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ap’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. x: e 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Se »ts,44 pieces. 8 80 
Richly Decorated Fr’ch China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
Chamber Seta, 11 pieces, $4 00; sg 00 veees 3 25 
White English Porcelain erage by 2 100 pieces. 14 00 
Bllver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz........... 
O ALL HOUSEFU NISHING GOODS. 

oaeemaed Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P. O. Money Order. 








H 
‘Domrstio” Burtp1nG, B’way f 11th St., N.Y. 











Rev the new book The Congr mating, ely pone 


and ‘illustrated. Sold everywhere. 3, by mail, 28c, 
Stnexzr Graver Papsr Co., Pub'’s, 582 d Haliecn 8 oC, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


North Pearl, Steuben, and James Sts., 


Albany New York 


Monday, March 21, 1881, 


OPENED THEIR 


NEW AND COMMODIOUS WAREROOMS, 
WHICH THEY HAVE RECENTLY ERECTED IN 
CONNECTION WITH THEIR 


NORTH PEARL ST. ESTABLISHMENT, 


MAKING the PRESENT PREMISES the LARGEST 


RETAIL DRY GOODS HOUSE 


IN THE UNITED STATES OUTSIDE OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


THE ADDITIONAL SPACE THUS GAINED PER- 
MITS THEM TO INCREASE THE VARIETY OF 
GOODS HERETOFORE EXHIBITED, AND ALSO 
ENABLES THEM TO ADD 


SEVERAL NEW DEPARTMENTS 


to their business, such as 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND 
SHOES AND UNDERCLOTHING, COSTU MES, 
CLOAKS, FURS, CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
AND NOTIONS, 





AS THE FIRM OF 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 
Of which Mr. JOHN JOHNSTON is the senior mem- 
ber, and is also the senior member of this house, has 
connections with every large manufacturer in 


EUROPE, TURKEY, AND ASIA, 


JOHNSTON & REILLY 


Will at all times be able to offer their customers ad- 
vantages not within the reach of other dealers, and 
will always display the latest productions at the low- 
est market prices, 


JOUNSTON & REILLY 


ELEGANT SPRING FABRICS 





We are now opening daily large lines of | 
fine imported Dress Goods, such as Crepe | 


ing effects. 


Virginie, Shooda Cloths, Beige Melange, 
Foule Cloths, &c., in all the new styles and 
colors. 

Also, a full line of the new and fashionable 
Plaids, Stripes, Checks, and Side Bands for 
Spring and Summer wear. 

New importations in prints, including 
Crepe Yokohama, Toile d’Alsace, French 
Cambrics, &c,. 

New designs in Fringes, Gimps, Tassels, 
and Ornaments for Dress Trimmings, and 
an immense assortment of Dress Buttons, in 
Pearl, Metal, and Steel to match the new 
dress materials. 

Novelties in Fine Silk, Lisle-Thread, and 
Balbriggan Hosiery. 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


STERN BROTHERS 


OUR NEW 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Ia replete with the very best makes of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, 


AT OUR WELL-KNOWN LOW PRICES. 








Ladies’ Kid Top, Curagoa Kid Foxed Button, 
Box Toes, Concave Heels........0..cc.-cceees $2 78 
Ladies’ Fine Curagoa Kid Button, Box Toes, 
Short Vamps, Medium Concave Heels........ 3 73 
Ladies’ Fine French Kid Button 





**Common- 
Sense” Walking Boots, Low Heels, Broad Soles, 4 00 
Ladies’ French Kid Button, Spanish Arch Instep 
Button, Box Toes, Medium Concave Heels .. - 402 
Misses’ Pe bble Goat Button School Shoes, Low 
Heels, Broad Soles 4 
Misses’ Fine Curagoa Kid Button, Box Toes, 
EE NUS 50. on oder eiac viens sob duamuanets 248 


These goods will be sent by mail to all parts of the 
country on receipt of price and postage. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., New York. 











$5 t0 $2 ne Samples worth 5 fee 


per > day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portls and, Maine. 





It will also cure Headaches and Neuralgia in five to seven minutes. 
be returned. We guarantee every Brush, and will mail you our Pamphlet free on application. 


1881 


JONES 1840 


SPRING GOODS OPENING, 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. ov SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOUDS. 0 D GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. OQ COROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 OHINA. 








Eighth ihr ac sad _Bighth Avenue 


_Minetee pnth Gieset, . "Wamones nth Street. 


JONES 





*5 


Hors 5 oa OF aces. 
carpets. “13 0 GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY.0 co” sonostery. 
FURNITURE. Co A. a MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. ~\/ Gents’ Fornisaino G’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
SPRING CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


JONES tna sass JONES 


and 19th st. 





NEW and BEAUTIFUL 


bright colorings of SPRING | 
SILKS, in- | 


and SUMMER 
cluding Louisine, Merveil- 
jeux, Surah & other weaves 
presenting novelandcharm- 


The latest importations 
have been placed on their 
retail counters by 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and IIth St., 

New York. 





W. & J. SLOANE. 


FINE CARPETIN Gs 


AND 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


OF EVERY PESORIPTION, 
Special attention given to designing 


FINE AXMINSTER 


AND 


BERLIN CARPETS 


IN ONE PIECE, 
To fit any size of room and to suit the 
newest popular styles of Furnishing. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS 


In a Great Variety of Beautiful Designs and 
Exquisite Colorings. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


$55.66) 


h Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit tree. 
. G. Rrpeour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 





NOVELTIES 


IN 


FRENCH BISQUES, 


PLAQUES, 
TERRA COTTAS, FAIENCE, 
OPERA GLASSES, FANS, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


38 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY, 





| Bonnet” 


Black Silk. 


Messrs. C. Bonnet & Co., of 
Lyons, have made us exclusive 
New York Agents of their 





“‘ Duchesse Black Silks.” 


This“ Bonnet ” silk is celebrated 
for purity of silk texture, free- 
dom from foreign substances, 
beauty of finish, and lowness of 
price. 

A careful inspection of these 
silks in all grades, from $1 15 
to $4 50, is invited, and to fa- 
cilitate it we will cheerfully give 
samples for comparison. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPT. 


Spring Importation of French Embroidered 
Pereale and Linen Underwear, now com- 
plete. 
Wrappers. 


The latest designs in French Morning 
Infants’ Outfits and Wedding 
Trousseaux to order. 


Broadway & (9th St. 

















= 


» CAMPBELLS 


= 83 bead SS Centre St., New bn 


Self- Acting Window Shade Rollers, 


Admitted Superior to All Others. 
ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 


MANUFACTUBED AT 











Electric Association, 842 Broadway, New York. 








KEYES, 


349 to 353 Eighth Avenue. 
GREAT SALE OF 


BLACK SILKS 


THIS WEEK. 

HAVING PURCHASED VERY LARGELY THIS 
WEEK AT AUCTION, WE WILL OFFER GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS FOR THE NEXT TEN DAYS, 
AS FOLLOWS: 


TWO LOTS AT 49c. per Vard, 
‘THREE LOTS 53e. “ x 
ONE LoT 7 Glee * ny 


ALSO, THREE LOTS CASHMERE SILK, AT 99¢. ; 
WELL WORTH $1 25. 
SUPERB CASHMERE SILKS, AT $1 50, $2 00, 
TO $275 PER YARD. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
NOTICE. 
WE SHALL CONTINUE OUR SALE OF SILK 
SUITS AT $14 89. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. VW. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


lllustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c, 

Prompt and special attention 





given to mail orders, 


HILL, MOYNAN, & cO., 


_ Broadway and 10th St., N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF erones “THE FOURTH; incind- 
ing his Letters and Opinions. With a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By Prroy 
Frrzeerap, M.A., F.S.A. Complete in Two Parts. 
4to, Paper, 20 ceuts each. 


IL. 
CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James ANTHONY Froupe 
4to, Paper, 15 cents; 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by 
Thirteen Portraits, 50 cents. 
It. 
THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civiliza- 
tion? By Arruve Mirourts, M.D., LL.D.  LIllus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


IV. 
SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE, 


The Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of 
Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. With Copious and Practical Hints 
upon the Manners and Ceremonies of Every Rela- 
tion in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. By Tus 
Loungers in Society. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
> 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Into the Shade, and other Stories. 


By Mary Crom 
Tay. 15 cents. 


His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 cts. 
The Wards of Plotinus. 


By Mrs. Joun Hunt. 20 cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times, 


By Wii11aM Brack. 
15 cents. 


Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. BLacksurne. 
15 cents. 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 
G2 Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price, 


G2” Harrer’s Cararoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


ae $65. Address Daniel 


BEATTY’ S Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


DVERTISING CARDS, for collections, one set for Se. 
f Stamp. HANSON & Co., Box 700, Ne w Haven, Ct. 


ORGANS, 15 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, 





goer a week in your own town. Terms ‘and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portland, Maine. 


You can at once stop that falling hair, and bring back the long natural tresses of youth, by using 
Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


It seldom fails, and is vouched for by most eminent people. 


If not just as represented, the price ($3.00) will 


Address The Pall Mall 





Beware of all Wire Brushes. Experience has shown that nothing is more conducive to falling hair and baldness. 
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SOME APRIL FOOLS.,—Drawn By T, DE THULSTRUP, FROM SKETCHES BY McCUTCHEON. 





